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Has blown the lid off the fiasco 


AGAIN THE GOOSE STEP. By Delbert 
Clark. New York: Bobbs-Merrill. $3. 


Few books have come off the press that 
are quite as important for our particular 
moment in history as this one. Few books 
have come off the press of any importance 
that have received as little fanfare and pub- 
licity. Few books pack quite the wallop, 
or make the reader’s hair stand on end. This 
report of Clark’s is practically the first thing 
that has appeared in print in the United 
States that really begins to tell the truth 
about what is going on in Germany, for few 
publications of the periodical variety would 
dare publish material on this question. 

At any rate, with as little exaggeration 
as humanly possible, Clark, a former Berlin 
correspondent for The New York Times, has 
blown the lid off on the fiasco of our occupa- 
tion in Germany. He has not been reserved, 
but has told the truth. At points where your 
reviewer's personal knowledge and _ experi- 
ence have been with the same people and 
happenings reported in this book, he can 
testify that Clark’s report is if anything, a 
classic of understatement. If the same cau- 
tion marks material of which your reviewer 
has no personal experience, then the situa- 
tion in Germany is serious indeed. 


Makes fearful reading 

As a top-ranking foreign newspaper cor- 
respondent, Clark had access to sources of 
information and to high officials not available 
to the ordinary person, He gives us much 
inside information, and describes vividly the 
calculated and careful scuttling of our much- 
heralded program of “denazification, decar- 
telization and democratization” in Germany. 
That this policy of sabotage is directed from 
very top levels in the United States is im- 
plied throughout. He tells without reserve 
of the ham-stringing of many conscientious 
officials who did not see eye-to-eye with the 
policy of “turning the controls back to the 
Germans,” the murderous slashing of person- 
nel and the failure of the policy-making 
level to pay any attention whatever to the 
reports turned in from men and women in 
the field. The net result of four years of 
the “Three D’s” has been that we have a 
nazi nation on our hands. Clark produces 
chapter-and-verse evidence to substantiate 
his charge, and the book makes fearful read- 
ing. It is simply a fact, according to our 
writer, that no dent has been made in the 
German way of thinking; they still “Think 
brown” (i.e., nazi). Your reviewer who also 
worked in Berlin can testify to the truth of 
that statement. 

In education we have done our poorest 
job. This fact is practically unknown in 
America, Practically nothing has been done 
to assure the development of democratic 
ideals in the schools. The same teachers, 
the same text-books, and the same methods 
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which prevailed under Hitler are now in 
full swing. The old-nazi-era books (text 
books) have been used with the simple de- 
vice of pasting paper over “undesirable” 
portions, which paper is promptly removed 
and avidly read by pupil and teacher alike. 
We knew this in Berlin, too. Another at- 
tempt was made to use books from the Wei- 
mar Republic, on the theory that since they 
were pre-Hitler, they were safe. Clark 
quotes Doblin, a German novelist who fled 
Hitler, as saying: “You Americans think 
the Weimar Republic school books are all 
right, but we know better, because we have 
taken the trouble to read them. Why, 
we found simple arithmetic problems 
based on a computation of the losses 
Germany had suffered under the iniquitous 
Versailles Treaty. Later on, of course, the 
symbols used became Jews and ss men, but 
the mood was the same, only intensified.” 


(p: 95): 


Again, goose stepping 


Our writer also tells us that we have failed 
to clean house of top-ranking nazis, but that 
official eyes are closed as the nazis take up 
their position at the old stand again. 

“Today, the American Zone of Germany, 
as well as the British Zone, is overrun with 
former nazis who have only one end in 
view, and that is to make up for lost time. 
While we have neglected the re-education 
of youth and the cultural reorientation of 
the adults, we have, without intending to do 
so, provided the more unprincipled of the 
postwar crop of politicians with masses of 
willing followers with a grievance. These 
are the ones who in recent months have been 
goose-stepping about the streets in shiny 
boots, heiling their leaders, and_ singing 
“Deutschland uber alles.” (p. 99). 


Clark gives his readers intimate sketches 
of the personalities of some of the top-rank- 
ing military and civilian personnel. His 
opinion of General Clay, for example, is 
mixed, but he does quote Military Govern- 
ment officials by saying that, “When Clay 
is properly briefed, he usually does the 
right thing.” (p. 35), but Clark also pre- 
sents several cases in which this “briefing” 
left something to be desired. 

The “creeping catastrophe” of Germany, 
as it is called, is practically unknown to 
Americans on this side of the Atlantic. In 
contrast to the job we are doing in Ger- 
many, the Soviets are doing a first-rate one 
from their standpoint, and it is here that 
tragedy lies heaviest. 

Our one criticism of the book is that it is 
fairly apparent Clark does not like Germans 
as people, a fact which tends to color some 
of his descriptions of German attitudes and 
behavior somewhat unfairly. He is also a 
bit severe on occupation personnel, and the 
American failure to do more than transport 


and possessions, 
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Kalamazoo to the Kurfurstendamm, but the 
are minor matters. 4 
Clearly this book should be read. It 
written by a man who knows what he is tall 
ing about, and every straight-thinking Ame 
ican should know what Clark is talkir 
about. We have become so obsessed wi 
the “Russian Problem,” that we have fo 
gotten already that there is still a Germs 
Problem. That our policy” in Germany 
leading straight to disaster is Clark’s mai 
point. That the Germans, in spite of 2 
our concessions to nazis and nazism, will ni 
side with us when the final showdown com 
with powers further east is clearly implie 
Russia is next door, America is 3500 mil 
away from Berlin. Our next-door neig] 
bors are more important to us than tho 
a third of the way around the world, ar 
we have, in spite of this, done little to fost 
the “Three D’s,” and instead, for reasons | 
economy, perhaps, we are coming home. 
is cheaper to save a dollar now, apparentl 
and spend a thousand in a few years 
come. EDWIN C. BROOME, J 


Free of bigoted criticisn 


ON THE WAY TO IMMORTALITY AN. 
ETERNAL LIFE. By J. Reuben Clark, J 
Salt Lake City: Deseret Book Co. $3.50. 


During the early part of last year Pres 
dent J. Reuben Clark, Jr., of the Church | 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints delivered 
series of radio addresses dealing with certa 
aspects of the doctrines of the Mormon fail 
in terms of Christian history. These are no 
gathered together in this volume On the We 
1o Immortality and Eternal Life. 

President Clark is an able defender of h 
faith. Speaking simply and persuasively, | 
shows himself to be an astute scholar of Mo 
monism as well as a careful thinker. F 
speaks at length of the organization ar 
teachings of primitive Christianity, then go 
on to demonstrate the alien elements whic 
entered the Christian tradition to for 
Catholicism. While sharply critical of tl 
practices of the Roman Catholic Church, ! 
is singularly free of carping and_bigote 
criticism. There is a spirit of humility abor 
his writing which makes it attractive even | 
those who differ from his faith. 

In the lengthy Appendix he speaks | 
specific matters, such as, “Martyrs ar 
Saints” and “Mariology and Mariolatry 
which he could not readily cover in the sho 
radio addresses. 

His treatment of the Mormon Scriptur 
and the Mormon prophets shows his. reve 
ence and his broad-mindedness. To the bi 
liever he offers great hope. To people + 
other religions he offers a_straight-forwat 
understanding of the history and faith of h 
people. 

The ‘book is worthy of careful study t 
Unitarians, because it reveals the personal 
and the faith of one of the outstanding r 
ligious leaders in America today. It is ; 
excellent introduction to the contem 
position of one of the most influential 1 
ligions in the American scene. 

ARNOLD GRO 


i book that contributes to the ‘game’ 
vat can lead only to our destruction 


ATEGIC INTELLIGENCE FOR 

ERICAN WORLD POLICY. By Sher- 
Kent. Princeton: Princeton University 
ss. $3. 


orld War u gave a vast impetus to man- 
al technology. It fused observations and 
ories of academic students of employee 
ale and productivity, geopolitical spe- 
lists, governmental and business fact-gath- 
rs, attitude and opinion surveyors, and 
stical” and academic philosophers of 
magerial control. Well-trained social 
tists bowed to the wartime mandate to 
uncritical of long-term goals and even of 
of short-term goals other than their 
nmediate practicality. They entered the 
vice of the United States government and 
— forces for the duration and made very 
msiderable contributions to techniques for 
suring managerial control, for stimulating 
loyee morale and productivity, and for 
oving public and institutional relations. 


rategic Intelligence is one of the many 
mimations of wartime advances in mana- 
rial technology to have come recently from 
le presses. It reflects strengths and weak- 
esses common to many of them and also 
akes its own special contributions. 
Kent defines intelligence as “the knowl- 
ige which our highly placed civilians and 
ilitary men must have to safeguard the na- 
nal welfare.” Strategic intelligence he 
waracterizes as “the knowledge vital for na- 
onal survival.” Of this, he deals with what 
2 calls “high-level foreign positive intelli- 
nce.” His treatment of this subject, based 
on his work with the Office of Strategic 
vices is divided into three parts. Part 1 
lalyzes “intelligence as a kind of knowledge 
What intelligence have you turned up on 
e situation in Columbia?’).” Part m turns 
“intelligence as the type of organization 
hich produces the knowledge.” And Part 
discusses “intelligence as the activity pur- 
ed by the intelligence organization.” 
Significant problems that managerial tech- 
poses to social scientists are well ex- 
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emplified by this work. Typically, at the 
present time, managerial technology has 
these characteristics in its orientation: It is 
antidemocratic. It is nonrelativistic in its 
perspective upon the political and economic 
value framework within which it is con- 
structed. And it visualizes public affairs 
strategies, whether foreign or domestic, 
primarily in terms of force. Without going 
into further detail, let me illustrate these 
points from the present work. 


To suggest Kent’s antidemocratic perspec- 
tive, it is significant to ponder this statement, 
“By slack, I mean such things as the 40-hour 
week, twelve to sixteen years of education 
for youth, small proportion of women in the 
labor force, unemployment of both labor and 
capital, only partial utilization of equipment, 
etc.” He is discussing the relationship of 
what he calls “fat,” “slack,” and “flexibility” 
in a nation’s economy to its war potential. 
In other words, such mass gains as the 40- 
hour week and compulsory education do not 
necessarily produce healthier, better adjusted, 
and more productive citizens; they are 
“slack.” 

In the stratosphere in which high-level 
tacticians can operate, far removed from the 
masses of people with whose security they 
are presumably concerned, Kent gives the 
impression that the logic of force is all that 
can basically count. “By many and diverse 
means we try,” he asserts, “to promote a 
better world order. We undertake and make 
good on collective agreements reached in the 
un; we undertake and make good on bilateral 
and multilateral agreements with other states 
and groups of states; we exert pressures of 
many sorts in behalf of world well-being and 
our own security; and we go to war. In 
carrying out this vast amount of enormously 
complicated business we must be foresighted. 
. . . In the perfect grand stategy nothing that 
happens can have been unexpected.” He 
then asks the question, “What knowledge 
should the U. S. have about the future of 
other states in order to have the requisite 
foresight?” In reply, he lists only two 
types, the other country’s “Strategic nature” 
and it’s “Specific vulnerabilities.” Through- 
out, actual war potential—both in being and 
mobilizable—is the fundamental considera- 
tion. 

The basic dilemma of the managerial tech- 
nician is, of course, one of which Kent is well 
aware. As he notes, “I do not see how intel- 
ligence can escape, every once in so often, 
from swinging into line behind the policy of 
the employing unit and prostituting itself in 
the production of what the Nazis used to 
call kampfende Wissenschaft. Nor do I see 
how, if the unexpected occurred, and intel- 
ligence invariably came up with findings at 
variance with the policy of the employing 
unit, intelligence could expect to draw its 
pay over an indefinite period.” For all the 
safeguards that may be erected, this general 
situation warps the product of the managerial 
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The architectural and religious worlds are 
watching with interest the completion of the 
new structure of the First Unitarian Society, 
Madison, Wis. It is designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright, frequently described in au- 
thoritative quarters as the most influential 
architect of the century. Mr. Wright is a 
member of the Madison Unitarian church. 
Much of the construction has been done by 
members of the church. The project was 
initiated during the term of the previous 
minister, Rev. Kenneth L. Patton, and is be- 
ing carried out during the term of Rev. 
Fred I Cairns. 
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books 


technician into something not accurately 
called social science. 


Social science has grown and flourished 
and made important contributions in the 
United States largely to the extent that it 
has been free, to the extent to which social 
scientists have not had to work within the 
value system of a cult. World War u has 
given a great many of the country’s finest 
young social scientists an intensive training 
in intellectual work within a cult with a rigid 
orthodoxy, the military cult. As a result, the 
managerial orientation has now been brought 
back to our liberal arts campuses and is pene- 
trating the value systems dominant in liberal 
arts as well as technical school social science 
departments. It is a danger too easily over- 
looked in the midst of negotiations for con- 
sulting fees and research grants. But it is an 
orientation diametrically at odds to that of 
seeking to develop social science for the 


benefit of students and of citizens generally. 
As Kent himself observes in analyzing the 
practical problems of the intelligence spe- 
cialist in his work, “what is unquestionably 
gained in guidance may well be lost in the 
integrity and objectivity of the operation.”® 

Kent's book is a challenging one and de- 
serves most careful consideration, 
a version of the perspective on knowledge 
commonly held by the military cult, profes- 
sional diplomats, and managerial technicians 
generally. In it, the blood, sweat, tears, and 
joys of people are rather remote. The 
intricate machinations and stereotyped con- 
cepts of “high-level strategy’—the interna- 
tional muscle “game”—are the preoccupa- 
tion. Such a “game” can lead only to the 
next in the world wars series. 


ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE~- 


*Here as elsewhere in the review, the 
italics are Kents. 


No other hope 


THE NEW RENAISSANCE OF THE 
SPIRIT. By Vincent A. McCrosson. New 
York: Philosophical Library $3. 


This book may not deserve the “panning” 
which my friend, Fritz Marti, and I are 
giving it. Others might find much to com- 
mend. Probably each of us suffers from 
having known the author and having be- 
come very much annoyed, to put it mildly, 
at his religious propaganda in his classes. 
The book, to be sure, should stand on its 
own merits. 

The author sees a new spirit that is or 
should arise in this age. But so far as I can 
see in his book, it is far from new. It is the 
old cry of Roman Catholics, the only panacea 
for a needy world—“Back to Rome!” Mr. 
McCrosson has compared, at length, our 
present age with that of a decaying Roman 
Empire and the part the Church played in 
saving the world, in so far as it was saved. 


Today we are in the midst of a decadence, 
and he harps upon the string of the “two 
worlds” in which we are moving. Most of 
us, all Protestants, especially, have no other 
hope than to go back to God, to Christ, and 
we shall find our way only in the Churchl 


The two camps, he calls the spiritual and 
the sensate. Now these two “schools” have 
been with us for a mighty long time. And 
far be it from me to deny their existence. 
What I am not so sure about is how we 
may tell the one from the other. The para- 
ble of the wheat and tares is apropos at this 
point. All with a high sense of moral values 
admit the existence and at times view with 
alarm, and make an earnest plea for deeper 
appreciation and understanding of our moral, 
social, religious values. The Protestant—the 
orthodox in his way and the liberal in his— 
have rung the changes on this state of af- 
fairs. 

Mr. McCrosson has decried our humanistic 
religion; has taken no note of democracy and 
so-called religious liberals he dismisses with 
little other than contempt. He fails to note 
or consider many or in fact any of the out- 
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standing men of this or the last century. 
Finally, here is a quotation from the book, 
p. 216, 217.: “For Christianity is first and 
foremost a religion which does not consider 
this life and what it brings with it of joy or 
sorrow, of happiness and suffering, an end 
in itself. Christianity considers this life and 
everything in it a preparation, a means to an 
end. Christianity is first and foremost a 
religion sub specie aeternitatis. The pur- 
pose of this life is to gain salvation for eter- 
nity. 

The author ‘seems to be saying with cer- 
tainty that in our worldliness we have for- 
gotten God and his Church and only by re- 
penting and turning away from our “sins” 
and coming back to the “Faith of Our 
Fathers” can we be saved now or hereafter. 

BENJAMIN H. CLARK 


Seeking for effects 


LETTERS TO MY SON. By Dagobert D. 
Runes. New York: Philosophical Library. 
$2.75. 


Twenty-eight brief essays in 81 small 
pages present a wide range of Dr. Runes’ 
notions in the form of epigrammatic letters 
of parental wisdom. The subjects covered 
lie in the field of personal maturity: the value 
of books, the uses of friendship, success, re- 
sponsibility, the wisdom of the body, the 
laziness of the heart. Underlying and direct- 
ing half the comments is a preoccupation 
with Jewishness expressed in obsessive refer- 
ence to the Nazi pogrom and strident com- 
pensatory reassertion of Judaic worth. The 
rest reflects a lively if superficial philosophy 
of life which makes routine comments on 
books and friendship and endorses enthusias- 
tically such private causes as “the white lie” 
and vegetarianism. The style, in an en- 
deavor to be pithy, is: sometimes forced and 
gives an unhappy impression of seeking for 
effects. While not uninteresting, the book 
is certainly not outstanding. It is difficult 
to see why the gifted and distinguished 
author allowed it to be made public. 

NATHANIEL LAURIAT 
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More than a lift 


YOU ARE THE KEY. By Alexander Win- 
ston. Portland, Maine: Falmouth Press. $2.50. 


For many years Harry Emerson Fosdick 
has been the recognized dean of sermon 
writing in America. Since his retirement 
from the pulpit at Riverside Church, I had 
searched fruitlessly for his successor until 
there came to my hand Alexander Winston's 
You Are The Key. 


Though I assume that the chapters of the 
book were once delivered from a_ pulpit, 
they are so skillfully written that not even 
the framework of homiletic art is visible. 
The author writes in a style that lifts prose 
very close to poetry. 


What of content? The book encompasses 
a wide range — courage, character, action 
faith, immortality—but unlike so many 
works in these fields it startles the reader 
with the realization that here is sound coun- 
sel, moving truth, convincing wisdom. I 
gives one more than a “lift”; it creates those 
essential ingredients so necessary to trium- 
phant living — direction and conviction. 


Leonard Carmichael, President of Tuft: 
College, says in his Foreword to the book 
“There are modern sages, and Alexander 
Winston seems to be one of them.” I would 
remove the words “seems to be” and sub: 
stitute the word “is 


A rewarding experience awaits those whe 
read You Are The Key. 
CARL BIHLDORFI 


“We can no more understand 
the New Testament without the 
Apocrypha than we can under- 
stand contemporary American 
life with no knowledge of the 
Civil War.” —Pastor’s Journal 


The Smith-Goodspeed COMPLETE BIBLE 
is the only Bible that gives you the Old Testa- 
ment, the New Testament, and the fourteen 
books of the Apocrypha in your language—the 

American language of today. 
“Pure, beautiful, clear, often incisive Eng- 

lish . . . delightful to read.” 
—Christian Evangelist 


“The clearest window through which we 
may look into the minds of those who wrote 
the Hebrew and Greek originals.”’ 
—Christian Century 
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And 14 other editions in handsome, per- — 
manent bindings. Write for free pe Re 
tive circular. d 


ith his mind on the purse 


RY. By Sholem Asch. New York: G. P. 
m’s Sons. $3.50. 


If it were not for the eminence of the 
thor and for his subject, this book would 
merit more than a passing glance. Asa 
vel, -it is poorly constructed. There is no 
a It is, in spite of the title, simply an- 
her book about Jesus in which the author 
aws heavily upon his imagination, this 
ing a novel. He draws upon the gospel 
counts only as they suit his purpose and 
e basis of his selection is not probability 
truth, but probability of popular appeal. 
ence there is much of the miraculous, the 
pernatural and the falsely sentimental. 


There is no suspense, partly because the 
ain outline of the story is too well known, 
tly because of the handling of the char- 
ters. The two principal characters, Mary 
id Jesus, are always protected from danger 
; supernatural intervention. With the ex- 
ption of Joseph, the other characters make 
eir way through the story without anything 
teresting happening to them. Joseph is 
led, not by the logic of events, but in cold 
ood by the author who apparently does not 
iow what else to do with him. 

The characters are poorly drawn. At best, 
ey are wooden, dull, lifeless, while at the 
orst, they are dreadful bores. 

Reading this book, I could not avoid the 
mviction that the author wrote with his 


tongue in his cheek and his mind on the 
purse of the American reading public. That 
he succeeded so well that the book has be- 
come a best seller is not a compliment to 
either the literary taste or the religious dis- 
crimination of the American people. 
BERKELEY BLAKE 


Spiritual bookkeeping 
LITERATURE AND THEOLOGY IN 
COLONIAL NEW ENGLAND. By Ken- 
neth Murdock. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. $4. 

Mr. Murdock, professor of English Lit- 
erature at Harvard University, without 
espousing Puritan theology, shows how suc- 
cessfully Puritan writers integrated their the- 
ology with their daily life to create powerful 
literary forms influential in the pioneer cul- 
ture. In defense of Puritan writers in their 
own context, he says “they followed a rea- 
soned and mature literary theory, deliberately 
chosen in preference to others because it 
seemed to them adapted to the needs of 
their audience and in harmony with their 
whole intellectual scheme.” 

After sketching in the English literary 
background of the Puritans, he analyzes the 
Puritan histories; “personal literature” in 
biographies, journals, and diaries and poetry. 
(He does not take up Puritan sermons. ) 
In each, he shows how the literary form re- 


For study and inspiration .. . 
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James Bissett Pratt 
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flects the theological presuppositions: histo- 
rians sought to vindicate the providence of 
God by demonstrating the triumph of right- 
eousness over evil, biographers concentrated 
on the exemplary deeds of pious men, and 
diarists engaged in spiritual bookkeeping of 
their account with the Lord. 

In the last chapter on the Puritan legacy, 
Mr. Murdock traces the influence of the 
Puritan concern for the natural, unaffected, 
and useful, and for orderly clarity of ex- 
pression, upon the style of later New Eng- 
land literary giants such as Franklin, Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Longfellow, and 
Melville, even though these luminaries 
drifted far from Puritan theology. 


Having described the genuine achievement 
of the Puritans in giving timely literary ex- 
pression to their faith, Mr. Murdock says; 
“There is a reasonable analogy between 
this and some of the religious problems of 
today. If religion involved no hard thought, 
no struggle, no sacrifice, no stimulus to all 
the human faculties, it may well miss its 
major opportunity. If sermons and books 
merely appease their audiences and demand 
no more intellectually or emotionally than 
a football game, crossword puzzle or a 
cheap novel, they are likely to furnish no 
more than a drowsy hour or two of smug 
self-satisfaction for the man who supposes 
them to be ‘good’ by virtue of their theme.” 

The moral of Mr. Murdock’s demonstra- 
tion of the sturdy cogency of Puritan litera- 
ture is, not that we should imitate it, but 
that we should go and do likewise. 

JOHN RUSKIN CLARK, JR. 


ETERNAL VALUES IN RELIGION 


—_— *s - * 


This last book by one of the out- 
standing religious psychologists of 
our times clearly evidences both the 
questing mind of the scientist and the 
fervent spirit of the believer. While 
the book is made up of seven essays, 
through it all runs the theme that 
man’s purpose on earth should be a 
voyage of discovery into the spiritual 
world, a quest to come nearer to the 
Creator of the Universe. 

In the first two essays on wor- 
ship, Dr. Pratt contrasts liturgical 


and non-liturgical churches and em- 
phasizes the value of symbolism used 
in liturgical churches and the im- 
portance of teaching and instruction 
used in non-liturgical churches. He 
then goes on to a wider discussion 
of the values of religion. It is his 
honest belief that the time will never 
come, no matter how far science 
advances, when man need give up 
his faith in the essential kinship 
between the human spirit and a 
spiritual Beyond. $2.00 


at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, New York 


The Beacon 


Pace Less» Boston 


When a staff-member of the Beacon 
Press was recently in New York 
(making last-minute arrangements 
for Paul Blanshard’s new book, just 
before the author sailed on the Queen 
Elizabeth for Europe, where he will 
engage in considerable research in 
Rome and elsewhere) he showed a 
proof of a forthcoming Beacon Press 
advertisement to a friend. 


This friend wanted to know what 
bent of mind lay behind the selec- 
tion of certain manuscripts on world 
issues. The staft-member tried to 
express it as he saw it, but was un- 
satisfied. Later, on the afternoon 
train back to Boston, he tore some 
blank paper out of a New York 
department store advertisement, and 
wrote the following (which later 
appeared as the lead statement in 
the full-page Beacon Press advertise- 
ment in the New York Herald 
Tribune) : 


“If you stand for the traditional 
American freedoms of the individual, 
then today you are on the defensive. 


“The forces of authoritarianism are 
pressing in, demanding blind obedi- 
ence—telling men in this and other 
countries what to think, what to be- 
lieve, how to act, what to read, etc. 
(See quotation from The Philosophical 
Review [page 51 of this Register], 
beginning with the fifth sentence.) 
Some people feel the hour already is 
too late—they are ready to make 
alliances with authoritarianism of 
one ‘color’ in order to stop the advance 
of authoritarianism of another color. 

“The Beacon Press, which is PLEDGED 
TO FULL AND FRANK EXPLORATION OF 
THE FORCES OF AUTHORITARIANISM 
AND ILLIBERALISM IN THE WORLD, now 
brings its readers a responsible study 
of the beginnings of Bolshevik 
power, lites 


When the Publications Advisory 
Council met for its quarterly meeting 
in March, the Council on its own 
initiative voted full endorsement to 
the above, with emphasis on the 
capitalized portion, as a statement of 
policy. The creative exploration of 
liberalism, is of course the primary 
function of the Press; but it is pub- 
licly pledged not to shirk the obli- 
gation to publish to the world facts 
and informed opinion on the enemies 
of freedom and of religious liberalism. 


A good example of what the Press 
has in mind is Paul Blanshard’s next 
book, mentioned above. The working- 


title in the contract is “rHE VATICAN, 
THE KREMLIN, AND THE AMERICAN 
way.” This book is going to make 
a lot of people mighty mad. That's 
the kind of world we live in. And 
that’s why this sort of book has to be 
written and published. 


To get back to publishing policy: 


reverse-English can be applied to that - 


statement about alliances with au- 
thoritarianism. “Alliance” with an au- 
thoritarian body means subordination. 
There aren’t many religious liberals, 
in our judgment, who would subor- 
dinate themselves either to the Vatican 
or the Kremlin . . . but some would 
prefer to have the Press “go easy” 
or “lay off” one or the other. How- 
ever, strong endorsement of the Press’ 
no-holds-barred policy has just come 
in from a stronghold of religious 
liberalism, The Inquirer, the century- 
old Unitarian weekly of Great Britain. 


Says The Inquirer’s monthly book 
department: “. . . the Beacon Press 
is exercising a powerful social and 
religious influence in Christian com- 
munities, but it is doubtful if this 
firm have {the British plural, printer; 
let it stand!] ever published a more 
enlightening social document than 
this new and enlarged edition of 
“LEAVES FROM A RUSSIAN DIARY—AND 
THIRTY YEARS AFTER.” Professor Soro- 
kin is today the Toynbee of America: 
a sociologist of immense range and 
learning, and it is through his eyes— 
the eyes of Kerensky’s private secre- 


tary—that we witness the stirrings of — 


revolution, treachery, starvation and 
brutality. Sorokin himself was im- 
prisoned and would have been put 
to death but for the intervention of 
Lenin, who hoped to gain the support 
of intellectuals. Sorokin remained a 
courageous opponent. The revolution 
appears to him now as a gigantic 
failure in cultural and creative as- 
pects.” 


One_of the foremost liberal journal- 
istic voices in the country is The 
Washington Post. It recently featured 
the Sorokin book as the most con- 
spicuous title of the week. Its long 
review contains this sentence: “He 
finds that the Revolution has suc- 
ceeded in a number of ways: in its 
survival despite powerful enemies; 
in its unlimited character, affecting 
every phase of human existence; in 
its world-wide diffusion; in its ability 
to make its enemies over into its own 
image (the techniques of the Un- 
American Activities Committee, for 
example); and in its function as a 
catastrophic shock to the materialistic 
civilization which has been dominant 
in the West for the past five cen- 
turies.” 


books 


Deterioration will stop 


ALL AND EVERYTHING. By Georg 
Gurdjieff. New York: Harcourt Brace & Cc 
$5. 

In 1612, Jacob Boehme wrote what is un 
doubtedly one of the most influential book 
of all time, the Aurora, To. this very day 
the entire academic, secular world is almo: 
entirely oblivious to this book, in spite of th 
fact that Negel’s works, and, via Negel, th 
entire communist movement, is based upo 
the brilliant thought of the alchemist an 
mystic, Jacob Boehme. Wherever one turn 
in modern philosophy, sociology, religion o 
politics, whether to Lenin, Sartre, Niebuh 
Kierkegaard, Santayana or Maritain, th 
entire story begins with “Once upon a tim 
there was a man named Jacob Boehme.” 

All and Everything, by G. Gurdjieff, be 
longs in this category. 

Because it is written, as was Boehme’ 
Aurora, in colorful and meaningful languag 
which the secularist is unable or unwilling t 
understand, its significance will entirel 
escape the ruling “thinkers” of the preser 
age. Nevertheless, Gurdjieff’s work, hi 
masterpiece, All and Everything, is a monv 
ment to human thinking and creativity. 

This book is a treatise on the nature 
good and evil, as expounded by Beelzebu 
tor the edification of his grandson, Nasseir 
who has expressed curiosity as to the natur 
of the totally unreasonable conduct of in 
telligent life upon earth. In symbolic lax 
guage, the thesis is elaborately explaine 
how Beelzebub, evil, is a force for good, an 
how evil itself is absolute insensitivity to life 
The history of mankind is the history ¢ 
deterioration from the possibility of good t 
the present-day insensitivity to life. Gurc 
jieff thus goes forward to explain, for the fir: 
time, in meaningful terms, the phenomeno 
of the increasing inhumanity of man to mai 
All art, religion, education, politics — in shor 
all human culture — has been participating i 
this process. The cure is to read Gurdjieff 
book. For once man becomes aware of th 
incontrovertible fact of this process, the de 
terioration will stop. 

This book will be scorned by moder 
thinkers (if read) but Gurdjieff’s whole poit 
is that such scorn is mere evidence of th 
smug deterioration of so-called learned bi 
ings, and proves his thesis of their insens 
tivity to life. THEODORE POF 


“What do you mean by stating in yot 
review that my book shows that my pr 
lem is chiefly one of personal 
ment?” 


books 


the most important ideologies 


rmulated since 1850 


HE TWENTIETH CENTURY LIBRARY: 
AMES JOYCE. By W. Y. Tyndall; cHARLEs 
win. By Paul B. Sears; ALBERT EINSTEIN. 
Leopold Infeld. New York: Charles 
eribners Sons. $2 each. 
This series presents clearly and adequately 
we most important ideologies formulated 
ince 1850. Amateurs can understand them. 
‘olumes are in preparation on Karl Marx, 
igmund Freud, Bernard Shaw, Feodor 
lostoevski, William James and John Dewey. 


The Darwin book shows how evolutionary 
leas have revolutionized thought by demon- 
rating the natural origin and development 
f the human species. The reader realizes 
wat this revolution is comparable to that 
stigated by Copernicus. 

The Einstein book reveals important trends 
1 theoretical physics. These have not 
fected man’s spiritual attitudes as deeply 
s did the ideas of Darwin. But the general 
terest in such matters is symptomatic of a 
‘idespread intellectual alertness. The book 
lso tells much of Einstein’s personal life. 
s handling of the theory is not as brilliant 
r lucid as that of Lincoln Barnett’s The 
—Iniverse and Dr. Einstein (Sloane), but the 
itter volume omits the personal material. 
Infeld admits that Einstein’s conclusions 
ick finality (p. 84), and I agree. Simul- 
meity, time and spatial length, are all said 
) be purely relative. I think that the mea- 
rements of these may be relative, but I 
oubt whether the things themselves are. 
onsider the motor-bus four blocks long (p. 
2). According to relativity, if it traveled 
t the speed of light, its length, from the 
oint of view of the man on the sidewalk, 
rould be reduced to zero. Would this con- 
action, apart from any collisions or shocks 
E acceleration, kill the people on the bus? 
instein seems never to have considered the 
ossible danger to them. Also, by relativity 
aecory, the bystanders would be utterly flat- 
ned out to mere two-dimensionality, from 
ve point of view of the bus. Would this 
ill them? Or would they be alive from their 
wn points of view and dead from the points 
f view of the people on the bus? Are life 
nd death relative to a given point of view? 
elativity suggests that they are, but I doubt 


James Joyce seems not to be as important 
s Darwin or Einstein; but he is interesting, 
nd I am glad he is in the series. From Tyn- 
all’s book we learn that in Ulysses and Fin- 
egans Wake, Joyce has expressed in narra- 
ve form most of life, including a lot about 
and elimination which some would like 
) see tabooed in literature. Joyce’s creative 
uence upon other important writers is 
lade clear. Also, it is clear that he is 
ifficult, especially in Finnegans Wake, 
ich carries vague symbolism to an ex- 
ne. Joyce invents fantastic words and 

ites ungrammatically in order to express 
‘aw stream of consciousness. One needs 
ommentary like Tyndall’s at one’s side. 
that one could learn as much about 
, and do it more pleasantly, by living it, 
stead of reading Joyce, perhaps using 


as aids for interpretation such stories as 
those of Thomas Wolfe, D. H. Lawrence, 
Marcel Proust, or any of a large number of 
writers who, like Joyce, ring true, and in 
addition are easy to grasp. 

GARDNER WILLIAMS 


A “frame of thought’ 
MAN’S RESTLESS SEARCH. By Barbara 
Spofford Morgan. New York: Harpers & 
Bros. $2.50. 

A reissue of the book originally published 
under the title, Skeptic’s Search for God, 
this volume fulfills for Dr. Morgan the 
mandate Gerald Heard acknowledged in his 
The Third Morality; that everyone should 
write a book in which to attempt to bring 
into some comprehensible pattern the many 
facts and experiences of his life. Its prin- 
cipal virtue, then, is its personal witness, the 
evidence of an alert mind at work, struggling 
seriously if often inconclusively with meta- 
physical problems, and bearing in the process 
not a little fruit of poetic insight. 

The opening chapters deal with the un- 
tenability of a certain type of materialism, 
and attempt through the ideas of Unity in 
Variety, Purpose, Freedom and Evil, to 
create a “frame of thought” in which the 
meaning of the idea of God may be grasped. 
Despite occasional brilliant writing, however, 
this section failed to grip this reviewer. Dr. 
Morgan’s argument frequently seemed mere 
shadow-boxing. Lecomte Du Nouy has 
covered much of the ground more effectively. 

It is in the latter position of the book that 
Dr. Morgan makes her more original and 
stimulating contributions, in an examination 
of mysticism, and her “observations on 
morality.” 

Testifying in part out of her own experi- 
ence, she describes mysticism essentially as 
an intensification of the power of living. 
“We cannot draw from ecstacy, or beauty, or 
love any formula for living, but they fill us 
with intensified life. To an incomparably 
greater degree, direct experience of God is 
empty of content but pregnant with 
strength.” 

Viewing the attempt of certain moderns to 
establish systems of morality wholly apart 
from any metaphysical framework or re- 
ligious world-view, Dr. Morgan reminds us 
that the fusion of morality and religion is 
itself a comparatively recent achievement, 
but one which was almost inevitable since 
“... the great moral ideas are essentially 
religious. Truth, justice, kindness do not 
arise from man’s physical origins; they arise 
in a dim perception of his meaning and 
destiny.” 

Many who will find much in Man’s Rest- 
less Search to strike a responsive chord, will 
be distressed by the author’s tendency to 
over-simplify the position she opposes, and 
to indulge in dubious generalizations, about 
the “cult of optimism with its typically 
feminine bias against suffering,” among 
others. But approached with critical patience, 
her work will not be read without reward. 

WALTER ROYAL JONES, JR. 


OSHA MILVAES 


| 


CREATIVE 
PERSONALITY 


we have the answer 


some of us have been looking for— 
the humanistic answer to the various 
peace-of-mind-and-soul books which 
have recently been calling us to re- 
treat to some sacred mountain or 
other. Dr. Charles Francis Potter 
challenges us to go forward instead, 
and find our inspiration in evolu- 
tionary life itself.’””— HARRY ELMER 
BARNES (noted educator and writer) 


“A very important book — THE 
BOOK millions of devout, educated 
but confused persons have been long- 
ing for to bridge the so-called chasm 
between science and religion... A 
great book for these troubled and 
confused times.” — ALBERT EDWARD 
WIGGAM (author column “Let's Ex- 
plore Your Mind’ ) 


“CREATIVE PERSONALITY is a 
refreshing corrective for the stream 
of recent books on peace of mind and 
soul. Here is meat for the mature 
mind to feed upon for satisfaction 
. .. Would that this book could fall 
into the hands of all who found no 
real help in the earlier offerings.” 
—STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN (First Uni- 
tarian Church, Los Angeles) 


“This is a book that stretches the 
mind. Dr. Potter’s thesis is arresting, 
and provokes fruitful thinking .. . 
he has presented science as an ally, 
rather than a substitute for religion.” 
— REV. DR. RALPH W. SOCKMAN 
(Christ Church Methodist, New 
York City) 


“An admirable book — the best that 
Dr. Potter has given us since his fa- 
mous Story of Religion. . .a whole- 
some challenge to all pessimism and 
despair.’”” — JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
(eminent clergyman and author, The 
Community Church, New York) 


$2.50 at bookstores 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


books 


Recommended to dupes of ‘Soviet 
democracy’ and of Tory hysteria 


THE COUNTRY OF THE BLIND. By 
George S. Counts and Nucia Lodge. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $4. 


Just over a quarter of a century ago, Miss 
Anna Louise Strong, who was in a position 
to know what she was talking about, wrote: 
“. . . to be a [Communist] Party member 

. . is to be organized for life in a compact 
unit whose purpose takes precedence over 
every other interest. You are a Communist 
first and everything else afterwards.” She 
further remarked, “I have no doubt that, 
when necessary, the Communist Party uses 
all the various means known in politics for 
keeping itself in power.” 

By many, varied, and extensive quotations 
from Soviet spokesman, Professor Counts and 
Mrs. Lodge have documented Miss Strong’s 
texts, expanded them, and brought them up 
to date. Their study of “The Soviet System 
of Mind Control” (the sub-title of their 
book) clearly brings out the all-embracing 
character of the Party’s power. They illus- 
trate with specific examples the meaning of 
Miss Strong’s phrase, “all the ‘various means 
known in politics.” And they show how the 
system, neglecting no aspect of human in- 
terest or action, insures that its adherents 
shall be Communists first and everything else 
afterwards. A partial list of the chapter 
titles will bear this out. “Literature as a 
Weapon,” “Drama as a Weapon,” “Music as 
a Weapon,” “Education as a Weapon,” “In- 
tellectuals as Soldiers.” 


The great strength of the Counts-Lodge 
study is that they let the Soviets speak for 
themselves on these matters. For example, 
the chapter on education presents a summary 
of “the current Soviet orientation” of educa- 
tion. But the summary is not what Counts 
and Lodge think about it, nor is what some 
commentator (Russian or foreign) alleges it 
to be. It is an excerpt from a speech on 
“Thirty Years of Soviet Education,” delivered 
by the Russian Minister of Education. Simi- 
larly, the Party “line” on music is given not 
in the words of Counts or Lodge, but in the 
resolution of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. And 
what that line means to Soviet composers is 
explained not by foreign critics or apologists 
but by Prokofiev, Shostakovich, Khachaturian 
and their colleagues. 

Professor Counts and his collaborator have 
confined their writing mostly to two intro- 
ductory and one concluding chapters. They 
have also, of course, written the explanatory 
and connecting notes which link the quoted 
materials together. In the chapter on edu- 
cation, where their notes are most extensive, 
the Lodge-Counts comments sometimes take 
several pages. But generally their comments 
are only a page or two in length — often, only 
a paragraph. The greatest part of their work 
is like the greatest part of an iceberg — 
underneath where it does not show. The 
searching out; the selection—not to find 
typical specimens, but to sift out the most 
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important ones; the translation, the compila- 
tion, and the arrangement of all this ma- 


terial must have been a tremendous job. It: 


was worth it because it makes available to 
the general reader information which hither- 
to was known only to the Russian-reading 
specialist. 

The Country of the Blind is especially 
recommended to two groups —those who 
have somehow still retained the illusion that 
Soviets have a democracy; and those who, by 
their loose and ill-founded charges about a 
police state here, prove that they have no 
real understanding of what a totalitarian 
police state really is. WARREN B. WALSH 


Into mental orgies 


PROPHETS OF DECEIT: A Study of the 
Techniques of the American Agitator. By 
Leo Lowenthal and Norbert Buterman. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


The last two decades of the first half of 
the twentieth century have seen the coming 
into prominence on the American scene of a 
number of dangerous demagogues and agita- 
tors. They have been weakening the fiber 
of our American people and our American 
democracy by their attacks upon the very 
foundations of democracy. They preach a 
gospel of hate. They are pro-fascist, often 
little better than poor imitations of Hitler 
and Mussolini. They are skilled in the art of 
deceit. Their method and message is anti- 
semitism. Most of us have dismissed them 
as being unimportant, harmless crack-pots 
babbling foolishly to foolish listeners. To 
dismiss them so is to underestimate their 
power in manipulating the opinions and the 
emotions of their followers and fail to recog- 
nize the harm they are doing. 

Churchmen should be particularly inter- 
ested in these men. They parade behind 
the facade of Christianity. They are minis- 
ters and priests and their publications stress 
this. The name of Gerald L. K. Smith’s pub- 
lication, The Cross and the Flag, is indic- 
ative of the way they stress the “Christian” 
in their message. Yet since they preach 
the gospel of hatred and persecution their 
concept of Christianity is certainly greatly 
removed from the teachings of the man of 
Galilee. 


A study of their techniques such as this 
book offers will indicate to the student the 
danger in their methods. Brazen prevari- 
cation in adherence with the fascist thought 
pattern, repeated frequently enough, is be- 
lieved by many people. Even more insidious 
is the identification of the enemies of the 
people” with vermin, rodents, insects and 
vipers. When they speak of cleaning these 
out of the seats of power they use the word 
exterminate. Thus they make clear that 
even the most bloody purge is nothing more 
than good housekeeping on a national scale. 
In this way the timid and the merciful are 
led astray into mental orgies of blood- 
letting. 


Interesting is the technique by whic 
they arrive at the “Jews” as the ultima 
enemies of the people. They name a gre 
many enemies, but all of them are vagt 
classifications which are remote from the e 
perience of their listeners. There is, howeve 
one exception to this rule, the Jew. He is 
present real person in the experience of tl 
people, and he inherits the opprobriu: 
heaped upon all of these others. It is b 
cause of this technique that the America 
Jewish Committee was interested enough | 
support this study and publish this litt 
book of only 142 pages with another 2 
pages of appendices and indices. Here is 
source of anti-semitism which should | 
recognized by all and exposed by all wl 
serve the cause of the brotherhood of mai 

; ROBERT A. SCHAT 


‘When ideas are abroad 


PRIMER OF INTELLECTUAL FREI 
DOM. Edited by Howard Mumford Jone 
Cambridge: Harvard University Pres 
$2.75. 


An earlier review of this book, appearir 
in the weekly book section of a New Yor 
paper, condemned the editor, Howard Mun 
ford Jones, for not mentioning Russia 
silencing of her intellectual and cultur 
leaders. In fairness to the editor, we mu 
note that he writes of the Western traditic 
of freedom, and attacks dangers to it. At 
other book might be written, and doubtle 
will be, or has been, on the perils of part 
line culture, But it is hardly a valid criticis 
of Primer of Intellectual Freedom to say th 
it does not wander far from its theme wielk 
ing a bludgeon of political animosity. 

Jones well sums up the purpose and then 
of the book in his introduction, in the stat 
ment: “Ignorance is not innocence; and ye 
cannot protect your children against ide: 
when ideas are abroad.” 


Fifteen statements on intellectual freedot 
are includued in this collection, from Jam 
Rhynd Killian’s piece on Professor Strui 
(1949), to Francis Bacon’s “Advanceme! 
of Learning” (1605). Robert Maynar 
Hutchins, James Bryant Conant, Hem 
Steele Commager, Oliver Wendell Holme 
Jr., Zechariah Chafee, Jr., John Stuart Mil 
Thomas Jefferson, and John Milton are othe 
of the better known men whose defenses ¢ 
freedom of the press, of opinion, and ¢ 
teaching, are found in this collection. 

It is healthful and refreshing to be tht 
reminded in a book like Primer of Intellectu 
Freedom that democratic liberties can t 
preserved only by their continued exerci 
—never by repression of unpopular view 
And it is a dangerous commentary on ov 
present hysteria that a well-known revi 
has found it necessary to condemn the bot 
for its failure to beat the Russians. It 
nothing to say, either, on the absence of 
tellectual freedom in Argentina or Sp 
nor on the repressive policies of the gover 
ment of the Union of South Africa. But 
book does deal forthrightly with its subjé 
bringing an impressive array 
thinkers together on a theme of great 
portance. Most readers, I think, will 
content with that accomplishment. 

RUSSELL R. 


OPEN FORUM 


May I use your columns to announce the 
ormation of another Committee of Uni- 
arians? 

I am hereby announcing the formation of 
he Committee of the Whole. 

Please, no communications! Nor are any 
»ntributions needed, for the Committee of 
he Whole must turn funds toward, not divert 
nem away from, the United Unitarian 


al. 

ppes Committee of the Whole will not meet 

rivately, but publicly, wherever Unitarians 

re gathered together. Anyone can join by 

‘simple act of his own will. He doesn’t 

ve to have his membership credentials 

ed by another. He will sign and coun- 
arsign them himself, by giving himself to 
ur cause. 

Now the Committee of the Whole will 
m time to time criticize denominational 
ders, but responsibly, i.e., for the benefit 
the Whole, and not as a private or semi- 
vate sport. The Committee will not allow 

nese leaders, themselves, to play games with 

s, if they are ever minded so to do. They 

ave shown no such inclination within recent 

remory. But it may be just as well to indi- 
ate that the Committee will be no rubber- 
amp. (Unitarian definition of mortal sin: 

) say “yes” to any denominational leader. 

ut we must outgrow that, for it is perfectly 

ir to twist Lord Action about: all im- 

otence corrupts, absolute impotence cor- 

ipts absolutely. ) 

The Committee of the Whole will, of 
gurse, be concerned for the democracy of 
ur fellowship. Most of the members of the 
ommittee will judge that our denomina- 
onal leaders have advanced the cause of 
emocracy within the fellowship, and that 
1ey have done it by democratic means. Most 
ill look with suspicion upon that loose talk 
bout Democracy in which some Unitarians 
fe prone to indulge. Much of our talk on 
is subject is too uninformed to be worthy 
f attention: and yet attention must be paid, 

the real democracy of our fellowship be 
ndone by a flood of cliches. Yes, we must 

ly watch all this torrential eloquence, 
rT it carries along with it the debris of social, 
sonomic and theological Toryism which 
ould crack and strain and crush the De- 
jocracy of our fellowship altogether. Too 

id we cannot ignore these flood-waters, this 

md and fury about Democracy that seems 

> each year with Ground-Hog Day. 

a force all Spring, then dissipate itself 

d our time and our precious opportunities 

ring the May meetings! 

The Committee of the Whole will mean- 

give at least as much attention to 
cacy as to Democracy. For whatever 

sy may be worth, I am tempted to knock 
here at the typewriter Six Principles of 
pacy — as a concession to the prevailing 
itarian attraction to numerology (Six, 
re, Fourteen, et al). 

Let’s put the Religious Arts Guild on its 


ome of us have pairiters, sculptors, poets, 


nouncing: the Committee of the Whole 


musicians in our churches — people of first- 
rate ability. We are not utilizing their 
talents. The arts as seen in our churches are, 
meanwhile, insipid or archaic. Is not most 
of our tinkering with worship material in- 
sipid? Are not most of our anthems, hymns, 
church buildings and their “bric-a-brac” (no 
better name deserved in most cases) archaic? 
There are conspicuous exceptions. But as a 
denomination we are doing nothing of any 
significance in the arts. 


This is a major failure. In characterizing 
it as such I have in mind the argument of 
Suzanne Langer’s Philosophy in a New Key, 
too broad a thesis even to summarize here. 
Suffice it to say that Unitarian Advance with- 
out symbolism is an impossibility. In the 
Five Points we verbalize something our 
minds have, perhaps, partially understood, 
ibut we have neither fully understood nor in 
the least degree symbolized the emotional 
values of individualism, of advancing truth, 
of democracy and human relations, of 
brotherhood, of allegiance, of discipleship, 
of internationalism. John Haynes Holmes 
and one or two others have given us half a 
dozen hymns; there are a few Responsive 
Readings and Lessons; there are probably 
some paintings and sculptures — I don’t know 
where. 


The Beacon Press promotes A. J. William 
Myers’ Enriching Worship, which contains 
some things useful to us, some things useless. 
Why should we not boldly re-examine the 
entire art of worship on our own, for our- 
selves? 

I believe there are great possibilities for us 
in this broad field. In immediate workaday 
terms: our churches are now filled (forgive 
this euphemism!) with scientific people, but 
our liberal faith can have an even wider 
appeal than that, if we will let it— our 
churches can be half-filled with scientists, 
half-filled with artists. And to their, and 
our, advantage! 

Progress here will make liberal religion 
more efficacious, because more deeply 
moving, in our lives. But if this is to be, 
the Religious Arts Guild will have to tackle 
something more profound than an annual 
dinner or an occasional article on how to 
make a creche. 


(2.) Let’s re-establish the scholarly produc- 
tivity of our ministry. 

How long is it since a Unitarian parson, 
an active Unitarian parson, turned out a 
book that made a real contribution to liberal 
religious scholarship? 

We'll never get such books from our men 
without instituting a fellowship or two for 
parsons who have convinced a qualified com- 
mittee of scholars they have a project afoot 
which merits their being subsidized to work 
full-time near a university library for a year. 
It is no valid objection that even so, most of 
the books thus produced would probably be 
potboilers. The pot today contains nothing 
but anthologies of sermons, exciting when 
first read, I agree, but when you re-read 


“Perhaps Dr. Parson’s sermon this morn- 
ing was theologically unfortunate in some 
respects, madame. However, I feel that 
he is sound in fundamentals although 
shaky in some details. He and I will be 
having along conference on these matters 
tomorrow, and I have prepared a memo 
containing specific recommendations for 
the future development of his sermon- 
series at that time. My own theological 
thinking, as you know, has not changed 
in the slightest particular in 40 years, so 
please have the utmost confidence in my 
influence on him.” 


them two or three years after not so hot that 
it isn’t perfectly fair to say the pot is cold 
and could stand being brought to a boil! 

Why should Blanshard and Sorokin be the 
authors of Beacon Press best sellers; why not 
Davies or Pennington?* Well, the Packet 
brings a note that Sorokin has been given 
$120,000.00 for some kind of nonsensical re- 
search (I think most American sociologists 
would support my choice of adjective). Give 
our men the simple facility of a sabbatical 
year when they have something in hand 
worthy of this endowment, and we'll give the 
Beacon Press something to print that won't 
have to be separately catalogued with “de- 
nominational interest” merely. 


(3.) Let’s undertake a bold, new program in 
the psychology of liberal religion and 
of its adherents. 

I have in mind, initially, the fact that 
whereas we Unitarian parsons do a tolerably 
good job of counselling, supported by an 
admirable ritual, for marriage, the other rites 
de passage suffer, in our churches, from 
varying degrees of neglect (the funeral least 
of all)—and the counselling that ought to 
be associated with parenthood, adolescence 


*NOTE: The Beacon Press wants the record 
to show that it already has published three 
books by Dr. Davies and, while no book- 
length manuscript has been received from 
Dr. Pennington, shorter material has been 
published in a symposium-book. A choice 
does not lie between publishing the work of 
Blanshard, Sorokin, etc., and the work of 
Unitarian ministers. The books of the 
former group have helped make it possible 
for the Press to publish more books by Uni- 
tarian ministers than ever before in history, 
and to obtain wider distribution and greater 
attention for these books than ever before. 
Incidentally, Mr. Blanshard an ordained 
Congregational minister, is condemned in 
the Catholic press for his “Unitarianism.” 
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and death (grief) is practically non-existent 
with us. Here, therefore, are several fields 
for major research projects, to enable us 
eventually to do in counselling and in sym- 
bolization as good a job with parenthood, 
adolescence and grief at death as we now 
do with marriage—and to enable us to do 
a still better job with marriage! 

Beyond this there is the full, broad subject 
of the psychology of liberal religion, about 
which we know next to nothing in an orderly 
way. How many sermons in praise of 
science have been preached by Unitarian 
parsons who knew little or nothing, scientif- 
ically, about the people sitting before them, 
about the motives that brought them there, 
about their personal needs! I am one of 
those benighted parsons; I confess it. Id 
like to have my ignorance relieved. I know 
I'd do a better job if it were. I suspect Uni- 
tarian Advance would proceed more rapidly 
if all of us hymned science with sharper, 
more scientific tools! 


(4.) Let’s put greater emphasis upon, let’s 
make greater resources available to 
adult education and social action. 

Not a man of us but supports this impera- 
tive, in one way or another. We have failed, 
nevertheless, to act upon it. 

I am for spending capital, if we have to, 


to do a really competent, comprehensive job 
in adult education and social relations. I be- 
lieve Merrill Bush is capable of the best kind 
of work in this field that is being done in 
America—but not if he must kill himself try- 
ing to do the work of two men. Give him 
an assistant and in five years this part of our 


enterprise will pay back, double, what it has" 


cost us. 

(5.) Let’s take Harry Meserve up on his 
“great controversy” suggestion. We all 
approved (more or less) The Christian 
Register editorial. The Unitarian Minis- 
terial Union might well undertake this 
project. 


(6.) Clearly we must do a better job of fund- 
raising. z 

The five projects detailed above will re- 
quire it. They will also make it possible, by 
giving us many new “selling-points.” But 
we parsons, and our people, will still have 
to put our shoulders to the wheel. 

Is it not clear that Unitarian Advance re- 
quires as much thoughtfulness about Efficacy 
as about Democracy? 

I hope all readers will join the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, in the interest of effec- 
tive democracy in our fellowship. 

REV. IRVING R. MURRAY, Pittsburgh 


Stall the motor of Unitarianism on dead center 


Well, I think I might agree with the Rev. 
Solon D. Morgan (February Open Forum) 
that it would be nice if we could say what 
Unitarians stood for. And when I first joined 
the Unitarian church, this used to bother me. 
But since historically we have not required 
our congregations to stand for anything as a 
condition of membership in the ava, not 
even to stand against orthodoxy, it seems a 
rather late date to begin to stand for some- 
thing. About all we have stood for is the 
right of an earnest person to be unorthodox. 
Fortunately such persons had definite 
opinions which were useful to us. 

I should be the first to admit that the state- 
ment of the New England ministers on uni- 
versal religion is carrying the matter of not 
standing for anything to the point of ridicu- 
lousness. It is all very well to say we will 
be nice to a man no matter what he believes, 
but if we are to be useful to him, there will 
come a time when he will want to know 
what we believe. He will not be satisfied 
with an answer that it really shouldn’t mat- 
ter to him, and after we tell him, why, there 
will certainly be great numbers of persons 
who will not be able to join our universal 
church because their ideas keep them out. 
So universality is very impracticable, and 
definiteness of ideas is very necessary. 

So I think the import of my objection to 
the Five Points proposed by the Flushing 


Church is that I cannot in good conscience’ 


subscribe to them; and secondly, that apart 
from my own acceptance, I believe that they 
will be a hindrance and an embarrassment 
to us. They would make us definitely a 
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sectarian church. The enthusiasms of the 
day appear to us to be universal truths; but 
their limitations appear very narrow to the 
succeeding generation. The Five Points 
seem to me to be such passing enthusiams. 


Now this “individual freedom of belief.” 
As I gather, it expresses two ideas: 1. civil 
tolerance by the state, or the absence of 
civil penalties by reason of religious practice 
or profession; and 2. the acceptability of a 
person in the Unitarian fellowship despite 
his particular personal beliefs. Obviously 
Mr. Morgan does not mean the latter, as he 
now seeks to prescribe individual beliefs. As 
to the former, I suppose we can all subscribe 
to that, only it should be called “Civil toler- 
erance. 

We must remember that the American 
Unitarian Association was not organized to 
prescribe a set of beliefs, but to meet an 
organizational need of independent unortho- 
dox congregations. The time may come 
when it will be necessary to define a creedal 
position for the Unitarian Church; that time, 
however, does not seem to be the present. 
The best way to meet the present need for 
definition of belief is through the individual 
congregations; perhaps the future will reveal 
that they are united upon certain things in 
opinion or belief. Fine; let a creed be 
formed then — or now, if after all, I am really 
alone. The congregational autonomy permits 
individual congregations at present to carry 
out programs which they could not possibly 
do if they were required to share the opinions 
and programs of other Unitarian congrega- 


tions. To compel uniformity at preser 
would seem to me to stall the motor of Un 
tarianism on dead center. 

In closing, let me say that I am glad w 
have a Flushing Church which stands for th 
things it does. I couldn’t sincerely belong t 
it by reasons of my opinions; but more powe 
to it. It adds flavor to the pie. But I shoul 
hate to have to leave Unitarianism in whic 
I have found so much satisfaction after s 
short an adherence to it as I have enjoyed, : 
Mr. Morgan’s amendment is adopted. 

ANDREW W. GREEN, Harrisburg, Penn 


‘In the mountains 
or the subway’ 


The plans and specifications for the prc 
posed new world church which Miss Dor. 
Jackson submits for our consideration in th 
February Christian Register are very ir 
teresting, but one has the feeling in lookin 
them over that she has not been quite fa 
to the people in our liberal churches wh 
still believe in God and prayer and wh 
constitute the main source of our chure 
support at the present time. 

The service for a universal church whic 
she outlines seems to be designed for pec 
ple who have discarded most of the rel 
gious beliefs commonly held in our de 
nomination. All references to God an 
prayer are eliminated; and the time-honore 
responsive reading, hymns and sermon ar 
replaced by the reading of philosophic: 
poetry, wordless intoning of music, and 
pastor’s appeal to the better nature of hi 
hearers. 

This, of course—whatever else it may b 
—is not a service of worship, because : 
offers nothing to worship. It could neve 
take the place of a service of worship fe 
people who think of God as something ir 
finitely more than “an undefined, vague an 
extraneous entity,” and who do not fee 
“hypocritical or foolish” when they see 
communion with him in prayer. 

To such people God is the suprem 
reality of creation—the infinite Spirit c 
life and love and truth and beauty in whor 
we live and move and have our being 
Naturally, they feel the need of comin 
into closer conscious contact with thi 
source of their being, and the service c 
worship is for them a means to this end. 

Miss Jackson takes away this worshi 
service and puts nothing of equal value i 
its place. 

If her service were accepted and carri 
into effect, these people would become 
“disinherited” group and be forced to 
their worshiping and praying “in 
privacy of the home, or out in the m 
tains, or in the subway,” as she suggest. 

I cannot think that this is what she 
in mind or desires to bring about; and 
feel sure that if she will give the ma 
a little more serious and sympathetic cot 
sideration, she will revise her plans 
bring her service nearer to what the 
of a universal or world church ought to 
and must be if such a religious fell 
is ever to be realized. 

DR. MARION FRANKLIN HAM, Belmont, Mas 


‘he author of “The Last Word,” your 
ebruary issue, defends war, not with 
hrist’s approval but because he is realistic 
nd considers Christ’s instruction for right 
ving no better than any other man’s. In the 
rst place, the author tells us, we do not cer- 
inly know what Christ said about war or 
nything else, and in the second place, what 
ifference does it make what he said? 


I like the author’s disposal of the Christ- 

r question better than the more popular 
ruggle to wage war in Christ’s name and 

1 his blessing. We should have the brute- 
ourage to go to war on our own respon- 
bility and not pretend that the Prince of 

ce is leading in the slaughter. Any de- 
mse of war must dispose of Christ and the 
ithor of “The Last Word” has done this 
y rating him insignificant. But many pro- 


und thinkers are convinced that what 


said and did are of eternal significance. 


. Malick is provoked because so many 
iant Unitarians consider Christ the 
rorld’s great teacher. He finds the teaching 

Jesus unsatisfactory. For example, the 

ster’s notions about the “end of the world 
ere 100 percent wrong.” The inference 
ere is that our author has solved- the 
9 of eschatology. He has seen 
wough the mystic veil that separates time 
nd eternity and is prepared now to explain 
hat Jesus didn’t understand. We mean no 
isrespect for the opinion of Mr. Malick 
then we say that he is out of step with the 
reat names of his church. Of course we 
dmit that he is not responsible for the 
mnorance of other men. 


Mr. Malick is a fighting man who advocates 
re use of violence. He suggests that there 
re stages of life not up to the level of being 
mnquered by love. These unwashed Philis- 
nes must be liquidated, seeing they cannot 
e civilized. This is facing up to reality and 
9 bondage to childish ideals. The “fittest” 
urvive and the “fittest” are they who are 
uickest on the draw. This conception of 
uman destiny is not concerned with life 
eyond the grave. If I could convince my- 


intithesis of brotherhood 


rotherhood Week has rolled around 
and American audiences from coast 
past have been bombarded with speeches 
ding for everything from universal 
herhood to an immediate declaration of 
ar on the Soviet Union. 
lied Brotherhood—together with its 
ferchangeable counterpart, applied reli- 
n—is today not only a desired end, it is 
ed end. It is only as these kindred 
alisms seek expression in nationalism that 
betray their ends, and become sound- 
z boards for the apostles of destruction. 
As a highlight of one Brotherhood Week, 
veard many Catholic, Protestant and Jew- 
1 ge speak, notable among whom 
re Bernard M. Baruch and Josephus 
niels. On that particular occasion the 


thood theme seemed to revolve around 
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it is doubtful whether the winnings equal the losses 


self that this life is all I have, I might join 
Mr. Malick in his “manly” enterprise of 
taking what I want and asking no questions. 
But if this life is only preparatory to more 
abundant living after death, I am skeptical 
about the wisdom of living like the beasts 
of the jungle. If in this life only we have 
hope, it is doubtful whether the winnings 
equal the losses. 

It is easy, of course, for me to think of 
myself as cultured and worthy of survival 
and my antagonist as beastly and expendable 
in my behalf; but this is the thought level of 
the Pharisee. It may be that Mr. Malick be- 
lieves death ends all. Jesus did not believe 
this and if he was right, then all he said 
about the end of the world, and lilies and 
sparrows and bigger barns and swords and 
love, is profoundly sensible and all that men 
say contrariwise is nonsense. 

Until we have an improvement on “design 
for living” as taught in the Sermon on the 
Mount, I march with the President of the 
American Unitarian Association who says 
“Belief in the Ideals and Principles of Jesus 
is Necessary.” 

I would like to quote from the pages of 
the Register, John Haynes Holmes, December 
issue; Reinhold Niebuhr and John Dewey, 
November issue; but space forbids. Please 
indulge me one moment longer to quote 
from Anna L, Harrell, December issue: “The 
analytical mind can act only in the present; 
the creative mind (the Christ mind) is the 
mind that contains within it the evolution 
that is growth of the entire past, present and 
future.” 

Man was created to live, not to die. Jesus 
came that we might have life, not war. 
It is a serious dilemma for Christians; but 


I solemnly believe we must reject the one or 


the other. 

Right now we hear the rattle of swords 
and mad men exchanging abuse and denun- 
ciation. “D” day is here again. 600,000,000 
Christians of every race and nation must 
answer: “What shall I do with Jesus, Prince 
of Peace?” 

JAMES A. CHRISTIAN, Grayson, La. 


how successfully these three branches of 
God’s Chillun had cooperated in bringing 
to its knees the German nation under the 
Kaiser Wilhelm, all of which is, of course, 
the antithesis of brotherhood. 

Along about 1917, as I remember, I heard 
the great Billy Sunday, in a revival at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, pray as follows: “God, damn 
Germany. Stand behind the boy that stands 
behind the gun that sends to Hell that damn- 
able German submarine.” And _ that, of 
course, is the antithesis of religion. 

Brotherhood must today be regarded as a 
science, research into which is as urgent 
as that into cancer, infantile paralysis and 
heart disease. The latter three have their 
national foundation, the Nccy must serve 
likewise in its field. Religionists caution us 
that religion must be practiced all the week, 


“The motion, then, is that we have agreed 
to recommend setting up a three-man 
committee to choose a fact-finding board 
to explore the possibilities of sharing a 
janitor with the Universalists for a period 
of three trial months, and to report their 
findings to us for final approval.” 


as well as Sunday; the nccyj tells us that 
brotherhood must be practiced all the year, 
as well as during Brotherhood Week. It 
has been said of modern organized Chris- 
tianity that, in spite of all its shortcomings, it 
has yet kept alive the life and teachings of 
Christ. Perhaps the nccy may fulfill that role 
in the realms of brotherhood. And now, 
as the mother skunk said to the little baby 
skunks, let us pray. 

A. E. BASSETT, Charlotte, N. C. 


Spiritual yardstick 


Every time I read The Christian Register 
I get a jolt. It seems to me that there is too 
much concern about secondary matters. 
Somebody is always trying to debunk some- 
body and telling the world what a smart 
little guy he is just for that. Does he think 
when he calls himself a liberal he has gone 
very far? Why does he make such a fetish 
of that word? 

Doesn’t he know that man has been on 
this earth for thousands of years and has had 
a stupendous history from the moment he 
discovered himself a part of an infinite uni- 
verse? Why does the Unitarian act as if he 
were the only person who knew the secret? 
Isn’t he aware that even an illiterate person 
can possess spiritual discernment and be pro- 
found? 

Intellectual growth is a fine thing and 
scholarship in all fields is important. But a 
crucifix in a lonely spot in the Swiss Alps 
can say to a passer-by more than any liberal, 
even if he has studied theology. Let it be 
remembered that Christ did not wish to talk 
about medicine nor anything else of current 
interest but only of man’s psychic self. No 
matter what imagery was used or what com- 
pression of ideas colored his consciousness. 
his emphasis was always on man’s spiritual 
nature. Can’t the Unitarian, clergy and lay- 
man alike, stop looking for a yardstick and 
realize that Christ gave us a_ spiritual 
dynamic? 

: HILDA STABER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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We need respect for differences 


I have sent the following letter to Dr. Dil- 
worth Lupton, Waltham, Mass. 
REV. JACOB TRAPP, Summit, N. J. 


Dear Dr. Lupton: 

Your statement on “universal religion,” 
which seems to advocate developing a new 
movement within Unitarianism, and new fel- 
lowships within fellowships, I prefer not to 
sign. 

I don’t believe the world needs “a uni- 
versal religion,” nor that Unitarians can pro- 
duce such a product. It seems to me that 
what the world needs, rather, is the spirit of 
brotherhood among faiths —as within our 
own ranks we need respect for differences 
and true brotherhood among “theists, human- 
ists, Christians, Jews,” et cetra. 


The attempt to create a synthetic uni- 
versal religion would, I believe, lead our 
movement up a blind alley, and into a dead 
end of sterility. It is the great Judeo-Chris- 
tion tradition of the West which has shaped 
and nourished us, and in terms of which we 


think and feel and aspire. We can no more 
be Buddhists or Hindus than we can jump 
out of our skins. A tremendous effort is re- 
quired on our part even to begin to under- 
stand them. ‘That effort must be made, to- 
ward the eventual goal of mutual under- 
standing and true catholicity of spirit among 
all faiths. : 

A dynamic and creative Unitarianism must 
work and exert influence within the Christian 
tradition — in the broadest sense of that term, 
which includes within its wide range of 
differences such diverse spirits as St. Augus- 
tine and George Bernard Shaw, St. Francis 
of Assisi and Mark Twain. In our greater 
inclusiveness, in our freedom to make tradi- 
tion dynamic and changing, in our respect 
for differences, and in a spirit of unity per- 
meating a rich diversity of insights and em- 
phases (rather than “the yoke of outward 
conformity”), we can help carry forward 
and enrich from our own springs of crea- 
tivity a heritage we share with countless 
others. 


A battle = = fought and won 


This communication is being sent to your 
office for publication in The Christian 
Register, because of my own deep concern 
over the outcome of the Star Island Petition 
on Universal Religion. In this I share the 
thought of many of our clergy. Careful 
checking lead me to believe that the results 
to date should be highly satisfying to all 
concerned. 

A battle has been fought and won within 
our ranks that assumes greater importance 
than most of us had reason to anticipate 
even a few months back. The theological 
struggle between our theist and humanist ex- 
tremists tended to divert our attention from 
the truly basic reason for our being. The 
first half of this century has been taken up 
with this conflict of ideologies. I believe 
that the Petition favoring a Universal Out- 
look in Religion restored our appreciation 
of our position and that in the second half 
of this century we may at last come into 
our own. I am certain that the Petition 
has now fulfilled its true mission. 

We now see that we have endangered our 
faith by tying the same to particular ele- 
ments and experiences bound fast to given 
periods in Time, Space and Persons. These 
we recognize as important means for our 
enlightenment. The danger lay in that these 
historical factors and concepts, left to them- 
selves, tended to fix and limit our mental 
and spiritual growth. We have at last 
escaped these restrictions and are now ready 
to proceed, unhampered, in Search after the 
Truth, wheresover that may lead us. This 
is the fundamental and underlying motiva- 
tion of our faith. We are Seekers after the 
Truth, rather than defenders of any partic- 
ular, age-bound or historical concept of what 
the truth might be. 

In making this statement, I have no desire 
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to belittle or ignore the obvious difference 
that caused the conflict between humanists 
and theists. Much of the difficulty is super- 
ficial and emotional. Much else is of prime 
importance. -These elements will all resolve 
themselves in due season as we continue our 
true function as Seekers After the Truth. 
There is no perfect and final revelation of 
that Truth. It is always limited by the very 
limitations of our human capacity to know 
and understand. The full truth is yet to be 
discovered. 

In the meantime, I for one, shall reserve 
the full right to make use of the scientific ap- 
proach to truth espoused by the humanists 
while at the same time reverencing the tra- 
ditions from which our faith has arisen. I 
shall make full use of the symbol-word God, 
while reserving the right to read into that 
sacred word the connotation I find best 
serves my own need. But, my faith must 
ever remain inclusive rather than exclusive. 
The right of every man to think and worship 
in accord with the dictates of his own con- 
science must ever be respected. We are not 
to be bound by Time, Space or Personal 
Consideration, but rather find the basis of 
our fellowship one with another, in our com- 
mon purpose as seekers after the truth. 

Because I am now firmly convinced that 
this point of view stands forth clear and 
without equivocation; largely because of the 
Necessity imposed upon us through the issue 
of the Star Island Petition, I am-glad that it 
came into being; and am also glad to report 
that it apparently has fulfilled its proper mis- 
sion. It is now time to close our ranks as 
Seekers after the Truth, that we may press 
with renewed vigor and confidence toward 
the Light that lighteneth the way of man- 
kind toward his ultimate destiny. 

REV. HERMAN F. LION, Duxbury, Mass. 


Taboo to liberation? 


Is liberation a priority for those natior 
which have freedom, or do we have a mi: 
sion in the world to teach democracy to 
citizens of those nations who have been er 
slaved by dictators and their tyranny 
treachery? Are we to hate forever tho 
peoples who have been kept down in igno: 
ance and trained and indoctrinated in bar 
arism? Gibbon, in his history of Rom 
made a pertinent statement. Speaking 
the enemy barbarians he said, “As soon @ 
the barbarians were reconciled to obedience 
their minds were opened to any new impres 
sions of knowledge and politeness.” Cour 
cilor Coffey of the Boston City Council an 
his company of protestors against the Japar 
ese delegation recently, ought to study the 
statement and, also, the Christian charity ¢ 
Jesus. Such utterances as they made in de 
fence of their action in snubbing the Japar 
ese visitors is but the reaction of emotioné 
prejudice and immaturity of judgment. 


It takes time to heal wounds, and this ac 
counts for the reaction of our City Cour 
cilors. Therefore, we mustn’t lose patienc 
with them. In time, most of them, too, wi 
see the light of the Christian way. Remem 
brance of Japanese atrocities still cuts dee 
in memory. They obstruct a clear vision ¢ 
how actually, a recurrence of thos 
atrocities may be prevented, That i 
through friendship—by substituting the lar 
of love for a spirit of intolerance, hate and ré 
venge! The lesson of friendship is not readil 
learned by all because passions are strongs 
than wisdom. 

We have two choices in living with thos 
who have wronged us, as individuals or né 
tions. We may continue to consider thos 
with whom we have quarreled as enemie 
and continue to have bitter hearts towar 
them, hate them and persecute them; an 
thereby, encourage them to hate us the mot 
and retaliate when the time is ripe. Or, w 
may live out the Christian doctrine promote 
by Jesus which will encourage enemies t 
learn friendship and become friendly an 
cooperative in peaceful living. 


Let us stand behind the liberators wh 
bought freedom at a great price and b 
liberators in our own day, seeking to brin 
all men out of ignorance and slavery into th 
full fruits of ideal democracy. “Liberty | 
meant for all men: and all men are meat 
for liberty.” 

May God’s law of love be observed by al 

REV. CARL SEAWARD, Dorchester, Mas 


By AUY itself 


Writing this makes me feel close kin 1 
the man that bit the dog, for this is a lett 
to the editor from the editor pointing out h 
own error. The error is one of oversi 
nowhere in the American Unitarian Yo 
issue of February, was it made clear that 
articles section of this:issue was put 
by avy itself. The special editor was 
by the executive committee of avy. 

I should also like to take this n 
to express the appreciation of all avyers : 
this opportunity to be both seen and hea 

WARREN R, ROSS, New York Ci 
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E lelp the minority achieve its rights 


Congratulations to Rev. Solon D. Morgan, 
‘lushing, N. Y., for these words: “Humanists, 
nd theists, Christians and non-Christians, 
hould be able to feel at home in all our 
ocieties.” (Italics mine). 

Unfortunately, the Christian theists seem 
9 want to expel the so-called humanists, and 
he humanists want to eradicate the Christian 
heists, especially the liberal trinitarians 
mong them, who are in our Unitarian 
Icieties. 

Democracy equals majority rule plus 
minority rights. And no church is a free 
hurch that does not accord to minority 
ups their full rights. 
This means that a Christian theist church 
one predominantly of that persuasion — 
t allow the formation of a humanist club, 
observation of humanist ceremonies, and 
minister must be willing to minister to 
anists, or provide a substitute therefor. 

Likewise, in a predominantly humanist 

ciety, any minority wishing to observe holy 
pate or hold ceremonies in recogni- 


m of certain holy days, ought to receive the 
elp and cooperation of the minister in this 
ndeavor. 
But, we get letters like that of doubtlessly 
yell-meaning Doris Jackson (February 
ssue), who says that our societies must be 
ufficiently “liberal” to eliminate all refer- 
nces to “God,” and any persons so believing, 
aust practice such faith in the privacy of 
heir homes or on the subway. However, at 
gast in a town which doesn’t have a sub- 
yay, I suggest that Unitarians who believe 
n “God” be allowed to worship him in their 
Jnitarian church. And if the majority 
appen to be so-called humanists, then this 
aajority is bigoted unless it makes every 
ffort to facilitate the minority in achieving 
s just rights. 
Although Unitarian Christians have been 
pposed to the use of secular and humanistic 


language-substitutes for the word “God,” 
many of them have permitted the use of such 
secular and “scientific” language in the 
church, and have permitted humanists to 
hold meetings and gatherings expounding hu- 
manist ideas. Likewise, some humanist 
societies have permitted sacred and Chris- 
tian language and symbols to enter the 
church, But in general, there has been a lot 
of intolerance, and, if I may venture a guess, 
I would say that the humanists have been 
less tolerant than the so-called “Christians,” 
although both have sinned. Humanism 
which refuses to tolerate the word “God” or 
to make Christians “feel at home” is simply 
another brand of fundamentalism, worse than 
Bible fundamentalism, because it is more 
subtle and therefore more vicious. The same 
is true of Christianity which refuses to tol- 
erate humanism and make humanists “feel 
at home.” 


Any man who is not broad enough so that, 
regardless of whether he be Christian or 
humanist, he be able to make both views 
“feel at home” in his church, in my opinon 
is not fully qualified to be the minister of a 
free church. I would go further and say that, 
ideally, he should be able to become minis- 
ter of churches predominently humanist or 
predominantly Christian, interchangeably, 
and the people thereof, should be broad 
enough to accept him. By our attitude of a 
“humanist minister for a humanist church” 
and a “Christian minister for a Christian 
church” we are dividing ourselves into blocs 
of humanist churches and Christian theist 
churches, whereas, ideally, all our churches 
should’ include all branches of Unitarian 
thought, all welcome. 


You cannot be a “disciple to advancing 
knowledge” and ruthlessly purge your church 
of minorities holding differing views. 

REY. HUGH WESTON, Natick, Mass. 


shockingly irresponsible editorial policy? 


. . an article by Mr. Hoult in the January 
issue . . . is captioned by an editorial 
ote that expresses a need “to keep posted” 
n both extremes of public opinion. The 
tticle, purporting to be “an analysis of the 
uchman Movement,” is not calculated to 
its readers “posted” in any accurate 
It is significant for a vast amount of 
rmation that is omitted as well as for a 
nted” analysis that is often incorrect 
ually or uses partial truth to give a com- 
stely false impression. 
As a Unitarian deeply interested in the 
ld-wide impact of the Moral ReArmament 
vement, I am shocked that a publication 
ing itself a Christian Register should make 
sh a gratuitous attack on one of the most 
roughly Christian movements of our time, 
an article that fails to “register” the true 
ts all of which have been freely available 
the Managing Editor during the year or 
re that this unsolicited article is reported 
ave been in his hands. | 
_ full reply is being prepared and I 


assume it will be given comparable space in 
the April issue. This letter is merely to con- 
vey my feeling that this article indicates a 
shockingly irresponsible editorial policy that, 
as a Unitarian, I trust can be promptly re- 
vised," .” vs 

WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER, Boston 


STAFF NOTE: The Register staff stands by its 
decision to publish what it considers a re- 
sponsible criticism of Buchmanism. The 
Hoult article was published after inquiries 
had been made into the movement, and the 
Register has a considerable body of addi- 
tional material on mra that can be published 
to back up the initial article. In accordance 
with the Register’s policy of “freedom of 
expression of the liberal religious fellowship 
as a whole,” mra defenders are, of course, 
welcome to present their case. Space was 
reserved in this issue for an article by Rev. 
Alexander Szent-Ivanyi, but the author and 
Mr. Parker have asked for an extension of 
time for its submission. 


Indignant protest 


After reading in the January issue the 
review of The Small Sects in America, I am 
moved to an indignant protest against Elmer 
Clark’s placing the Quakers with the Naza- 
renes and Oxford Group! 


He has only to read in the same issue the 
article by a Quaker on Buchman, head of 
the Oxford Group. He shows no acquaint- 
ance with Quakers either old or new. Doesn’t 
Mr. Clark know of modern Quakers—univer- 
sity teachers at places like Ann Arbor? 
Doesn't he know about Pendle Hill? Doesn't 
he know about the American Friends Service 
Committee? It’s probably the best relief or- 
ganization on earth. It doesn’t ask a Chi- 
nese if he is a Nationalist or a Communist— 
merely if he is in need of help. 

To put an organization like the Religious 
Society of Friends into the same class with 
narrow fundamentals is absurd. Quakers 
are like Unitarians in being few in number, 
utterly liberal in thought, free from restric- 
tions of creed and prejudice. 


I am not a Quaker, but a member of the 
Wider Quaker Fellowship. I read The 
Christian Century, The Christian Register 
and Friends Intelligencer. I am a liberal 
Congregationalist who has no quarrel with 
theistic Unitarians. 

EVA PAINE CARNES, South Haven, Mich. 


Tragic failure 


At the risk of provoking an endless chain 
of discussion, I would like to point out what 
seems to me to be a tragic failure in the 
development of modern Unitarian thought. 
As it has developed in recent years, our 
thinking has moved beyond the narrow con- 
fines of Christianity—and rightly so, to my 
mind—and enveloped the best that is to be 
found in Hinduism, Buddhism, and so on. We 
have become, at least in our own. eyes, the 
supreme champions of the universal brother- 
hood of man, transcending (supposedly) all 
national, racial and religious lines. 

The fatal flaw, it seems to me, is that while 
we stand so firmly for the brotherhood of all 
men, we have never developed a moral or 
ethical principle that it is wrong to kill our 
brothers. We have, as it were, thrown the 
baby out with the bathwater when we dis- 
carded some of the Christian tradition. We 
have given up the principle which seems to 
me to be one of the greatest contributions of 
Christianity to world religion. At the same 
time we have never truly accepted the 
philosophy of Gandhi, much as we admire 
him. And in our embracing of Albert Sch- 
weitzer, we apparently ignore completely the 
central core of his life’s philosophy, his “Tev- 
erence for life” which keeps him from kill- 
ing the smallest insect of the jungle. 


We have let the smallest, most strictly 
Christian groups usurp what I believe should 
be our position of leadership in the world. 
Meanwhile we look on world events and 
judge them increasingly in terms of intellec- 
tual and rationalistic arguments, our moral 
judgment being limited too often in terms 
of our own national advantage without ref- 
erence to the basic religious principle which 
we presumably accept. 

MRS. THOMAS BALL, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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open forum 


The whip that makes the mare go 


I read with interest the editorial, “The 
Welfare State,” in the January issue. We 
cannot put too much constructive thought 
back of our efforts to help our fellow beings; 
therefore I believe that the views of those 
who criticize our Welfare State, as at present 
conducted, should have proper attention. 

After all, the needy who do not get these 
benefits are our principal responsibility. 

One cannot believe that many who now 
criticize present government action along 
these lines are actuated by any selfish mo- 
tives; it is rather that they want to see, if 
such a thing can be carried out, that bene- 
fits be distributed equitably to all the needy. 

Present operations do not protect all; they 
protect only a certain part of our population, 
and, necessarily, the funds to create those 
benefits must, through taxes and inflation, 
be wrung from the rest of our population in- 
cluding many needing benefits as much or 
more than those who get them. 

If we can create an equalitarian society 
in its strict sense, it is true indeed that it 
will no longer be easy for many to acquire 
big fortunes. The only big money power 
will then be in the hands of the government, 
and opponents ask themselves, “Will govern- 
ment officials handle the money with any less 
self interest than individuals?” 

Opponents wonder if, under such govern- 
mentally controlled economy enough easily 
gathered individual resources and initiative 
will be available to create and expand the 
enterprises which furnish work. If not, those 
with very small resources must get together 
(and will they?). The alternative points 
toward government control of everything. 
The issue may not be one of freedom versus 
regulation; but the dread is toward regula- 
tion which could frustrate individual aspira- 
tions. 

Freedom, independence and equal oppor- 
tunity, in so far as it is practicable, we want 
each person to have. However, it is absurd 
to assume all people equal in talents, initia- 
tive and brains. Whatever kind of legisla- 
tion we may have, there will always be some 
who, through brain and effort, gain more 
abundant lives for themselves than do 
others. This will and always has happened, 
even among politicians. Self preservation 


“Well, there’s the draft of our winter's 
deliberations, gentlemen. But it’s understood 
that I'm empowered to reverse our decision 
at the May Meetings in Boston if we begin 
to get the wrong sort of support.” 
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has heretofore always been considered the 
first law of nature. Self preservation has 
been the whip that makes the mare go down 
the road of progress. y 

We want to do all we can for everybody 
we can; but we are still up against the old, 
hard way, trying to improve our own human 
nature, : 

It is to be hoped that unemployment in- 
surance, pensions and high wages will pre- 
vent another economic crash like that of 
1929, even though that may necessitate a 
higher cost of living for everybody. I, too, 
will put a question mark after this. But I 
must add that the high wages of today buy 
little more than low wages of a few years 
ago. 

Above all, we must not predict too much, 
but stand ready to help. In 1929, too, our 
publications as well as most of our students 
of economy assumed us to be in a new era 
with want left behind. 

CHARLES R. SANDERSON, Brattleboro, Vt. 


“On our own’ 

G. F. W., who writes an editorial in the 
January issue favoring the “Welfare’ state,” 
apparently doesn’t believe in a merit sys- 
tem, but instead wants a system whereby 
unearned benefits are doled out. 

He would have one “reap” where the other 
has “sown.” 

How would c.r.w. like to distribute his 
worldly reward for his efforts among the 
many who would gladly be the beneficiaries 
of his labors? He would then have his 
“equality.” He would then be down on an 
“equal” level with those with whom he 
would apparently like to be associated. — 

As for me, I favor equal educational op- 
portunities and a competitive free enterprise 
system, and “let the best man win.” 

I believe we are born equal, but after that 
“Were on our own.” 

WILLIAM D. MONETT, Petaluma, Calif. 


Unitarian antithesis 

In the December issue of the Register, 
Walter T. Phillips suggests a plan which he 
believes “contains the germ of a Unitarian 
revival.” 

Having been a Methodist for over thirty 
years before evolving into a Unitarian, per- 
haps may qualify me in a small way to ven- 
ture my opinion that Mr. Phillips’ plan 
would have just the opposite effect if widely 
adopted in its entirety. I can assure him 
many of my Methodist friends would express 
agreement. 

Mr. Phillips has evidently given consider- 
able study to the plan, and it heartens me 
to see Unitarians so concerned. While it is 
probably true that much of the leaven must 
come from the minister, let’s not forget that 
there must be life in the body of the church 
also. 

Too many factors are involved to permit 
anything like a complete appraisal in a 
brief letter, but I shall conclude by saying 
that it has been my observation among nu- 
merous local (Columbus) churches that 
those which have remained most vital, 


t 
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grown and proved the greatest asset to th 
community are those where the minister ha 
become almost a fixture. And in final con 
clusion may I say I feel the adoption of am 
rigid, set plan would be the antithesis o 
Unitarianism. 

WALTER R. BEARD, Linworth, Ohi 


Buried and shackled 


Universal peace will be brought about b 
a universal understanding of God. A Fed 
eral Union of Liberal Churches shoul 
create a larger outlet of freedom of thought 
be a channel of transforming mankind int 
a spiritual brotherhood. Science has ad 
vanced; industries have progressed. Bu 
divine philosophy, the great truths and real 
ities of both yesterday and today are burie 
and shackled under creeds, dogmas, rac 
prejudices and nationalities. 

The combined ratification of  spiritus 
truth will have greater effect than any sma 
unit alone. With more universal knowledg 
of spiritual truth and realities, we will us 
atomic energy to bless all mankind—instea 
of an H-bomb to destroy him. 

Let us forget the term, denominatior 
and work in unity with all that have a libera 
loyal love of truth. 

ANNA L. HARRELL, Oklahoma Cit 


Less savory connection: 
I noticed in the news section of a recer 
issue that a Unitarian minister had receive 
a cash award from the Freedom Foundatio 
for his contribution to “the American wa 
of life.” The publicity given the Freedor 
Foundation recently in the daily newspape 
worried me, for I remember reading in L. M 
Birkhead’s Democracy’s Battle that, despit 
the distinguished names associated with thi 
foundation (Eisenhower, Stassen, etc.), th 
actual organizers and operators of the grou 
have less savory right-wing connection 
Moreover, several liberal publications hav 
pointed out that the awards so far given ir 
dicate that the Freedom Foundation view 
the “American way” from a peculiarly cor 
servative, or even reactionary, perspective. 
should appreciate a statement on the natur 
of the Freedom Foundation from one of th 
editors of the Register if it is possible to ok 

tain accurate information. 
BERT GOLDING, Altodena, Cali 


To the perfect tense 

There are rumors afloat that there a1 
tensions among us actively interested in Un 
tarian church work which threaten to de 
stroy us, rumors in no way connected wit 
the Hydrogen bomb. This would be ju 
too bad. 

At least one first-aid package is on th 
market widely advertised by those wl 
have used it, or have faith in it. 

May.I add another, a rather simple on 
not hard to take. ; 

Read, and inwardly digest, the short a 
ticle in the issue of The Christian Centw 
of January 18 by Bishop Francis J. McCo1 
nell. Its title is, “Attempts to Improve Me 

His prescription, if taken once a da 
preferably before breakfast, should chang 
the verb in the rumor, from the 
tense to the past, and eventually to th 
perfect tense. 

WALTER REID HUNT, So. Duxbury, Mas 


open forum 


| reckon I am more radical now’ 


I am submitting the following article, “Is 
is Christianity?” to you in the hope that 
ou will find it worthy of publication. 

I wrote it many years ago; in fact, one 

ht after Uncle Minot Savage had dined 

us, and he had told me I was a radical 
side being an excellent cook. 

I reckon I am more radical now and would 
like to help the youngsters get a bigger and 
better idea of the loving leadership of Jesus 
— if I only knew how. 


IS THIS CHRISTIANITY? 


For more than 1900 years Jesus, crucified, 
been held before the so-called Christian 
tions as the emblem of perfection. During 
l these many centuries the three years of 
ministry when He taught that God is 
ove and the one Father of all mankind, have 
been perverted to fit intellectual boundaries, 
finite and rigid. 
- The brotherhood of man and the universal 
shurch have been divided into many warring 
ects, who boastfully announce their so-called 
successes by quantity and not by quality. 
Mammon has been the great god. And one 
of the greatest rules of life, “to do unto others 
as you would have them do to you,” has 
n much neglected. 


The different sects chose ministers to 
standardize the groups. These groups found 
t easier to let their ministers do their spirit- 
al (?) thinking for them and now the 
masses are negative and inert regarding the 
ndispensable values necessary for an active 
christian life. True Christianity makes 
standardization an impossibility. 

Only the lifeless body of Jesus hanging on 
4 cross remains. Enlightenment and faith in 
t loving Father have been replaced by fear, 
nertia, paganism and atheism, individually 
ind collectively. 

The prophet Jeremiah wrote, “Woe be 
to the pastors that destroy and scatter 
e sheep of my pasture, for everyman’s word 
hall be his burden; for ye have perverted 
he words of the living God!” Does that 
u0t foretell the coming of the Master and 
hat His teachings would be perverted? Jesus 
sommanded us to love God, and to love our 
1eighbor as ourselves. We are very hazy as to 
tho or what God is and if our neighbor is 
ot in the Social Register we have little time 

When Jesus returned to his homeland after 
ighteen years of study and pilgrimage, he 
aught the masses, not the law-givers. He 
aled the sick, raised the dead, turned water 
to wine, stilled the tempest and performed 
untless other so-called miracles. Where 
lad he learned to do all these things? His 
hings were very simple and straight-for- 
. He asked no payment for his services, 
or did he think it important whether he had 
new hat to wear to church. He asked us 
love God and our neighbor as ourselves, 
d to do unto others as we would have them 


ne t state of chaos and turmoil in 
ich humanity finds itself today proves that 
se simple teachings of Jesus have been 
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disregarded. We have let our ministers love 
God for us, because we thought that was 
their job and we were paying them to do 
it. As to our neighbor, we have striven long 
and hard to out-do him in every way, and if 
he was not in the Social Register we had 
little time to bother with him. 

Is it not possible but probable that as 
this new age of Aquarius begins to open for 
us, that there will be a greater, purer and 
higher understanding given to us (if we seek 
it) of the faith and love which Jesus lived 
and taught? We must learn that those same 
simple laws that He gave us should be our 
sole guidance for every thought and act, then 
we will really grow in the knowledge and 
truth of universal law. 

Always chaos becomes form. And now as 
every nation on the planet is fighting for 
material power, is it not right that a revela- 
tion will be given to humanity, so that when 
this holocaust is over man will realize that 
he of himself can do nothing? That it is the 
power of the living God within each and 
everyone of us that “doeth the work.” 

The prophets of old foretold these latter 
days in which we find ourselves and which 
are rapidly drawing to a close. Jesus said 
of these days that there would be false 
Christs and false prophets, wars, cataclysms, 
pestilence and famine; that the days must be 
shortened or there would be no green thing 
left upon the earth. 

We are about to enter a new era, one 
much more enlightened. Can we enter that 
new life with hearts and minds veiled from 
the truth as Jesus taught it? He studied and 
sacrificed for eighteen years in order to help 
his fellowman; only a few believed. Then 
he made the greatest of all sacrifices, he hung 
upon a cross to prove that there is no death. 
Was He not Christed right then? 

Now we kneel to a crucifix! To be sure we 
say it is but a symbol. Would we not have 
much more comfort if we thought of the 
Christ as alive in our hearts and minds? 
Then we could rest in the certainty that the 
Kingdom is really within each one of us. 

JANE SAVAGE, Lakeland, Fla. 


Not conducive to peace 


I am submitting a resolution which ... I 
am anxious to have reach all Unitarians so 
that there might be a real movement in the 
direction of peace. The resolution has been 
in my mind for a long time . . . and I 
think it is a great opportunity for us to take 
such a stand. Only by education can war be 
done away with. But, it will take much 
time. 

“RESOLVED that Unitarians everywhere go 
on record as favoring a campaign to dis- 
courage all manufacture of war toys—that 
they should not be bought or sold by adults. 
That parents teach their children that such 
toys are not conducive to peace.” 

The disappearance of such toys in time 
would lead to a peaceful settlement of dis- 
pute and teach that the solution of difference 
could be peaceful. 


CYNTHIA A. DAWE, Van Nuys, Calif. 


“And don’t forget —this is supposed to 
be a@ CONSERVATIVE Unitarian church! 
Thank heavens I didn’t sign my right 
name in the guest book!” 


History will reproach us 


Dean Acheson’s “Peace through Strength” 
formula is such an historical absurdity that 
it can gain supporters only from the blind 
and the intellectually bankrupt. And to label 
dissenters “subversive” for any length of time 
(and it isn’t certain that we have any length 
of time) will destroy a perfectly good word 
through subverting its meaning. 

“This is,” says Mr. Acheson, “no time for 
self-recriminations.” Can we then turn on 
or off our self-recriminations at will, like, 
say, turning on or off a spigot? And can any 
American of humane persuasion be con- 
science-clear, when by nationality and gen- 
eration he is so closely identified with the 
two most heinous and reprehensible acts of 
inhumanity in the annals of mankind. I am 
talking about the two atom bombs that were 
dropped on cities that were full of people— 
cities that were full of big people; and little 
people—children, babies, old women, old 
men—parents, grandparents and, doubtless, 
great-grandparents. 

Whether we reproach ourselves or not, 
history will reproach us. And we bid fair 
to regret it, reproach or no, We can remem- 
ber, grimly, in the holocaust that appears in 
the offing, that it was our choice and we 
elected to drop the first one. 

Our reason? To save the lives of Ameri- 
can soldiers . . . to shorten the war. “Peace 
through strength!” We stopped a war; we 
saved the lives of American soldiers; and. . . 
we established a precedent. The Supreme 
Court — in this case Harry S. Truman —estab- 
lished that all indeed is fair in war, if not 
love, in so long as the nation concerned is 
genuinely and conscientiously but trying: to 
shorten the war and save the lives of its 
nationals. 

Strength is relative. In the approaching 
cataclysm, there will be two great nations 
who will be doing all in their respective 
power to shorten the war and thus save the 
lives of the precious nationals. From what 
I have read in the newspapers and the 
science columns, there never has before ever 
been such a war-shortener as the Hydrogen 
or H-Bomb. “Peace through Strength?” As 
Winchell would say, “Hmmmph!” 

A. E. BASSETT, Charlotte, N. C. 
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EDITORIAL 


ONE GREAT RESPONSE 


On Sunday, April twenty-third, the United Unitarian 
Appeal asks all Unitarian Churches, Fellowship Groups, and 
individuals to make one final and sacrificial effort to put the 
Appeal over the top. The Appeal will close its books on 
April thirtieth. Seventy thousand Unitarians should be able 
to raise $275,000.00. As a matter of fact we know quite well 
that they can if they will. We therefore urge you to make 


the last week of April a week of triumph. If you have not 
yet given, do so, and generously. If you have already given, 
give more. A’ successful Appeal is the foundation of a 
vigorous and far-sighted Unitarian Movement. These Appeal 
dollars are the bone and muscle of Unitarian Advance. Let 
us prove that we care and back up our Unitarian agencies with 
one great response this month. 

THE EDITORIAL BOARD 


“MR. CHAIRMAN...” 


Delegates to the 1949 Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association will recall that several amendments to 
the By-laws were proposed in order that they might be acted 
upon at the Annual Meeting in 1950. (The By-laws now pro- 
vide that an amendment proposed at one Annual Meeting may 
be adopted at the next if the majority present vote in favor 
of it.) 

It has been obvious for some time that with Unitarian 
advance and the development of regional responsibility has 
come the need for a thorough revision of the By-laws of the 
Association. The many proposals presented to the 1949 
Annual Meeting focussed the attention of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Association upon this need, and at the January 
meeting a Committee was appointed to consider the matter. 


This Committee, with the consent of the Executive Com- 
mittee, corresponded with all individuals and organizations 
who had sponsored the several proposed changes asking if 
they would be willing to have action on their proposed amend- 
ments postponed and have them submit them to a Commission 
which would study the entire matter of new or revised By- 
laws. The proposed amendments would then receive the 
consideration of the Commission, and our entire membership 
would be given opportunity to consider the pros and cons 
of these proposals and other suggested changes, and send to 
the Annual Meeting, probably in 1951, representatives who 
would be adequately prepared to vote upon the new or revised 
By-laws. Replies have been received from all but one 
sponsor. All but three of those who replied expressed will- 
ingness to have action on their amendments postponed and 
to’ have them submitted to the Commission. These three 
expressed the feeling that their proposed amendments should 
be voted upon at the Annual Meeting in May. Accordingly, 
at the March meeting the Board of Directors accepted the 
recommendation of the Committee, a Commission was ap- 
pointed and will get under way shortly. 

The Annual Meeting has the power to postpone all action 
on proposed amendments. As matters stand at present, how- 
ever, the following three amendments will be considered: 


1. The first submitted by Rev. Solon D. Morgan, Mrs. 
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Harold Raynor and Mr. Guy M. Graybill, Jr., representing 
the First Unitarian Church of Flushing, New York, and 
would amend Article I, Section 5. 

Section 5 now reads: 


“The Association recognizes that its constituency is con. 
gregational in tradition and polity, and that nothing in these 
By-laws is to be construed as an authoritative test.” . 


The amendment would change the Section to read: 


“The Association recognizes that while its constituency 
is congregational in tradition and polity, the following prin- 
ciples, inherent in the Unitarian way of life, must in good 
faith be acceptable to the constituency: 

‘Individual freedom of belief. 

‘Discipleship to advancing knowledge. 

‘The democratic process in human relations. 

‘Universal brotherhood, undivided by nation, race or creed 
“Allegiance to the cause of a united world community.’” 


It is our opinion that in spite of the fact that these prin. 
ciples would probably be acceptable to a majority of Uni. 
tarians today, we believe that to write into the By-laws the 
provision that these principles must be accepted by “the 
constituency” is contrary to freedom of the individual tc 
write his own statement of faith. 


Several years ago most Unitarians were satisfied with the 
five points of Our Faith, Today, as a result of the work ot 
Committee A, a new statement of faith has been acceptec 
for use in the program of Unitarian Advance. It is quite 
likely that a statement of faith in the year 2000 will be quite 
different from the present one. We sincerely hope so — fot 
ours is an advancing movement, ever seeking the truth, shap: 
ing our individual faith and the work of our hands in the 
light of new knowledge, new experience and scientific dis 


covery. To freeze our faith by writing it into the By-laws 


is to contradict the principle of freedom of individual belief 
We recommend that this proposed amendment be defeatec 


2. The second amendment which will be considered 
submitted by Mrs. Nelson Burgess and would amend Artick 
X, Section 7, by the addition of the following words: 


‘and for every vacancy to be filled at least two names (italics 
jurs) shall be provided for the ballot by those authorized to 
make nominations under Sections 2 to 6 of this Article.” 


In brief, this means that the work of the Nominating 
Committee will be doubled since that body will have to 
propose at least two names for every vacancy. 
Theoretically, the submitting of two names for each 
vacancy may appear to be an ideal thing, but from a prac- 
ical standpoint it is frequently very difficult to get qualified 

ople to run in competition with others. It has been our 
BP Acne. also that it is difficult to persuade qualified per- 

ms to allow their names to be used just for the sake of 

mtest. To require the Nominating Committee to submit 
two candidates might result in their having to submit names 
persons of unequal ability. 


There is little question that we have more qualified 


eople than we can use on the governing body of the Asso- 
jation. The response to the request of the Nominating 
ommittee for suggestions shows that there are many able 

rsons in the constituency. In general, we believe that it 
s the task of the Nominating Committee to select those 
candidates who appear to be the-best qualified, and who 
are willing and able to devote the necessary time to the 
work of the Board and the Committees, but should it appear 
expedient to do so, the Nominating Committee may, under 
he present By-laws, submit as many names as they desire 
for any vacancy. 

Since everyone has the opportunity to recommend can- 
didates to the Nominating Committee; since the Nominating 
Committee may submit more than one name under the 
present By-laws; and since it is possible for nominations in 
addition to those made by the Nominating Committee to 
be placed on the ballot by the filing of nomination papers 
signed by not less than fifty adult members, we believe 
that this amendment is not only unnecessary, but might 
even prevent our securing desirable candidates. We believe 


that it should be defeated. 
3. The third amendment to be acted upon is one spon- 


Some people are afraid of the Hydrogen Bomb and others 
ar Communism. In many ways our age is the age of the 
reat fear. There are so many dreadful things to fear in our 
ime that we were a little shocked the other day to run into 
n example of a different kind of fear, a fear which we thought 
uuld never really be present in and among Unitarians. It 
me about this way: There is a picture on the cover of 

uua folder which shows a group of usc Work Camp people 
ith a laughing Negro boy in the foreground. We are reliably 

med that this picture is costing the Appeal sizable con- 
utions, because there are, apparently, people who fear 
racy, equality and human brotherhood more than they 
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sored by Rev. Hugh Weston and would amend Article X, 
Section 7 by substituting the word, “ten” for “fifty.” 


The part of Section 7 concerned now reads: . . . “Addi- 
tional nominations may be made through nomination papers 
signed by fifty adult voting members, of whom not more 
than five shall be members of any one constituent society, 
and such nominations when reported to the Secretary of the 
Association not less than sixty days prior to the date of the 
meeting at which they are to be voted upon shall be placed 
upon the official ballot for said meeting.” 


Mr. Weston’s amendment would reduce the required 
number of signatures from fifty to ten. 


At first it might be argued that fifty signatures is a large 
requirement especially when one considers the distances 
which separate our churches in areas cutside New England. 
It means that the members of at least ten different churches 
would have to be interested in the nomination of an addi- 
On the other 
hand, ten persons would hardly constitute sufficient back- 


tional candidate for a particular vacancy. 


ing to place such a person in nomination. 


This business of nominating a person for an office to 
serve the American Unitarian Association is not a thing to 
be taken lightly. The responsibility of serving the Unitarian 
fellowship is one which calls for real devotion and top 
ability. The placing of a name on the ballot in opposition 
to someone already nominated would seem to be of such 
importance as to be anticipated sufficiently in advance as 
to allow consideration at a regional meeting. If this were 
done, and if the person were well qualified and one in 
whom the conference had complete confidence, then it 
would be comparatively easy to secure fifty signatures. It 
is also reasonable to assume that such a person would be 
of sufficient integrity to desire the backing of at least fifty 
persons in his attempt to defeat the candidate of the Nomi- 
nating Committee. We hope this amendment will also be 
defeated. 

THE EDITORIAL BOARD 


KEEP YOUR MONEY, MISTER 


fear anything else. They do not want to contribute to a move- 
ment which is bringing young people of differing racial and 
national backgrounds together in cooperative work and 
happy human fellowship. 

It seems to us that the only possible response to these 
people is to say: “Keep your money.” There is no doubt 
that we need financial support from every possible source, 
but we can hardly be expected to play down and hide our 
honest efforts and our all-too-limited achievements in human 
brotherhood even for the sake of financial support. For we 
are not ashamed of these things, but proud of them. That 
Jaughing group of young people is a sign that the liberal 
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faith is at work in the world at its great task of binding 
people together in love and understanding. Brotherhood is 
the end towards which all our common labors are dedicated. 
If you do not believe in brotherhood, you should keep your 
money. For if you give it to the Unitarian cause it will be 
used to help build brotherhood. But if you do believe in 
brotherhood, and we are persuaded that the vast majority of 
Unitarians do, then you can, with good conscience and faith, 
invest your money in the Unitarian effort. 

Jesus once said that if we would seek the Kingdom of 
God and his righteousness first, before all else, then all the 


other things we need in order to do the job, would be added 
to us. We wish there were more of this refreshing faith in 
the Unitarian household. We are for human brotherhood, 
“undivided by nation, race or creed.” We are going to pro- 
mote it wherever and whenever we can to the full extent of 
our strength and resources. We are not going to be “killers 
of the dream” in order to be rich. We are going to follow 
the dream where it leads and trust that though some step 
aside in fear, their places will be taken by others who live 
by hope and faith. 

H.C.M., 


IS IT A DENIAL OF EQUALITY? 


In the controversy which has developed over the congres- 
sional bills on federal aid to education we take our stand with 
those who believe that federal aid to education should exclude 
aid of any kind to religious establishments, including “auxiliary 
school services” for parochial schools (textbooks, bus trans- 
portation, health and medical services, and such other aids 
which may later be decided upon as serving a public pur- 
pose). We urge support of the Barden bill. The Thomas and 
the Kennedy bills should be defeated. 


Our position is that of the four dissenting justices in the 
Everson case. When the justices in the majority opinion state 
that the question of whether the payment of bus fares aids a 
religious establishment is incidental to the question of public 
need, the dissenting justices are quick to answer: it isn’t an 
incidental matter; it’s the crux of the whole issue. “Catholic 
education is the rock on which the whole structure rests, and 
to render tax aid to its Church school is indistinguishable .. . 
from rendering the same aid to the Church itself.” 


With respect to the “public purpose” theory whereby the 
payment of bus fares for parochial-school children is defended 
as a safety measure comparable to fire or police protection, 
the dissenting justices write: “The First Amendment does not 
exclude religious property or activities from protection against 
disorder or the ordinary accidental incidents of eommunity 
life. It forbids support, not protection from interference or 
destruction.” 

It’s true that parents are free to send their children to any 
school of their choice, as the Supreme Court decided in 1924 
in Pierce vs. Society of Sisters. But it’s one thing to enjoy the 
privilege of sending one’s child to a private school and quite 
another thing to say that the government should subsidize it. 
If parents, for sectarian reasons, wish to establish separate 
schools for their children, that is indeed their privilege. But 
are they justified in asking the community to underwrite their 
venture with public money? 

Roman Catholics charge that our stand is a denial of equal- 
ity. It isn’t. In fact it is they who violate the principle. For 
them to secede from the community and then to ask the com- 
munity to finance the secession is a fundamental denial of 
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equality; it’s a request that the community commit suicide. For 
them to refuse to let the community determine what is taught 
in their schools while demanding that the community pay the 
bill is a denial of equality, too. Likewise is the Canon Law 
that forbids Catholic children to attend schools where children 
of other religious viewpoints are admitted. And of course the 
position that the Roman church is the one true church, and 
that it should control and dominate all education, is a brazen 


denial of equality. 


Some Catholics assert that whatever is done by the govern- 
ment for their schools should also be done for other religious 
schools. In this they declare that they are not violating the 
principles of equality. They overlook, however, the considera- 
tion which Madison and Jefferson long ago made, viz. that 
such an arrangement means exacting from a citizen “contribu: 
tions of money for the propagation of opinions which he dis- 
believes” and that in the name of justice, liberty and equality. 
this should not be permitted. Also, said Jefferson, such an ar- 
rangement would deprive the individual “of the comfortable 
liberty of giving his contribution to” the religion of his choice 

The decision to withdraw from the public educational sys. 
tem does work a hardship upon those who make it. It mean: 
that instead of one system they must support two systems 
But that’s a price they should be willing to pay that they anc 
others may enjoy religious liberty. As Justice Jackson says 
“If these principles seem harsh in prohibiting aid to Catholic 
education, it must not be forgotten that it is the same con. 
stitution that alone assures Catholics the right to maintair 
these schools at all when predominant local sentiment would 
forbid them.” 

Some persons, having become impatient by the delay ir 
giving federal aid to the needy children and teachers ol 
America, are quite willing to support a bill that compromise: 


_ the principle of the separation of church and state if thereby 


they can hasten federal action. We do well, however, to think 

twice before we decide to join them. As John Dewey says 

“It would be a poor bargain indeed to gain material aid at the 

expense of losing our greatest intellectual and moral heritage.’ 
G. F. 


. 


UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


PUTTING FIRST THINGS FIRST 


When a Unitarian minister can look back over a period 
f fifty years since his ordination—and if he is still “going 
mg as he celebrates his anniversary —the rest of us 
ght to listen with respect and teachable spirit when he 
Is us what is on his mind. When a man of such experi- 
nce is willing to share with us the views of our Unitarian 
novement that he has come to hold, we are fortunate in- 
eed. In this issue of The Christian Register the reader 
vill find the sermon preached on the occasion of the fiftieth 
nniversary of his ordination by Dr. William S. Nichols. 
t deserves the thoughtful consideration of every minister 
md of all Unitarian laymen, for it is rooted in a faith that 
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j been tested and not found wanting. 


/ It is a modest statement, without a trace of the boastful 
pirit that sometimes interferes with the testimony of a 
eteran; but when I read it for the first time I found myself 
epeating the familiar words of the message that Ahab, 
Sing of Israel, sent to Ben-hadad, King of Syria, as you 
an find them in the twentieth chapter of the First Book 
ff the Kings: “Let not him that girdeth on his harness 
oast himself as he that putteth it off.” We of a younger 
eneration do not always recognize the authority that comes 
mly to those who have fought a good fight and kept the 
aith. 

g 

' A Practical Suggestion 

: 


There is no easy optimism in the word that Dr. Nichols 
mas for us. He is quite unwilling to dodge the difficulties 
vhich the churches of the liberal tradition face today. But 
he heart of his message is hopeful, and his face is turned 
oward the future. 


_ The primary emphasis of the sermon is upon worship 
S the central function of the church. “This must always 
e the first great business of the church”; and if the church 
vill seek first this most important value, all the other things 
ill be “added unto it.” At this mid-point of the twentieth 
wntury, when so much of the time and energy of churches 
s being diverted to less central purposes, this clear note 
f recall to the first great business of the church is worth 
reeding. 

In a personal letter, Dr. Nichols has taken the main 
hought of his sermon and turned it into the form of a 
( suggestion, “that under the leadership of the ava 
fe, or mission, be conducted to create throughout our 
ches an awakened and intelligent interest in church 
nndance,” because the United Appeal, the Service Com- 
ree work, the union of Universalists and Unitarians, and 
the other activities, are dependent upon the success of 


our local churches which, in turn, are chiefly dependent 
upon the participation of their people in the services of 
worship. : 


This suggestion of a campaign to increase church attend- 
ance might well be given very careful study not only by the 
appropriate officers and committees of the Association but 
also by the local parishes. If the idea commends itself to 
our people, there is no reason why such a “drive or mission” 
should not be undertaken next fall; and the denominational 
leaders will hold themselves ready to respond to any wide- 
spread request for leadership in that direction. My per- 
sonal opinion is that such an organized effort among our 
churches would have the most salutary and helpful results. 
I hope the idea will kindle the imagination of our churches. 


The Cure for Controversies 


One further point in Dr. Nichols’ letter touches on the 
recurrence within our Unitarian movement of the spirit of 
divisive controversy. There is, of course, nothing new 
about this spirit, for Unitarianism has throughout its history 
been both plagued and reinvigorated by sharp conflicts in 
many areas; but at the present time we are indulging our- 
selves in a particularly irritating series of controversial 
episodes — irritating because it is so likely to distract us 
from the real program of advance. Dr. Nichols speaks of 
all this controversy as being “all beside the point of just 
plain Sunday after Sunday worship.” 


“Beside the point.” That is the kind of phrase that cuts 
through our tendency to get all tangled up in words that 
accomplish no good. “Just plain Sunday after Sunday wor- 
ship.” That is the kind of phrase that pulls us back to our 
real business as churches, leaving on one side all the 
secondary considerations that so easily distract us and tempt 
us to dissipate our energies. If only we can center our 
attention upon the real purpose of our efforts, we can safely 
let most of the conflicts and controversies take care of them- 
selves. If they have merit, they will in due time make their 
contribution to our on-going life as a religious fellowship. 
If they have no merit, they will soon fall of their own 
weight into the limbo of “innocuous desuetude” where they 
belong, no longer impeding progress. 


As we prepare to celebrate our one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary, it is good to be reminded that our 
strength lies in our churches and that the strength of our 
churches lies in their services of worship. There could not 
be a better time than this for a renewal of our determination 
to put first things first. 

F.M.E. 
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Unitarianism has long been “the scientists’ religion,” and it is interesting to note that 
the world’s foremost technical school, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
probably the highest percentage of Unitarians in its top brackets of any institution of 
higher learning. This includes the presidency, vice-presidency, deanships, depart- 
ment chairmen and faculty members. Dr. Killian, who assumed the presidency last 
year during m.1.T.’s Mid-Century Convocation, is an active Unitarian layman, a mem- 
ber of the Wellesley Hills church. He is the first m.1.1. graduate to become president 
of the Institute. The Register requested the following article after seeing a recent 


New York Times report of an address by Dr. Killian before the Town Hall in Los - 


Angeles. 


‘Dying back of the brain’ 


This is the great hazard to a 
democracy in an atom-race 


By JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR. 


IN WARTIME our democracy has shown its capacity to mobilize all elements of national 
strength and to achieve an invincible singleness of purpose. In a period of armed 
truce the problems are wholly different and in many ways more complex. We do not 
have the unifying influence of a military objective, and we must marshal our national 


strength in more indirect and subtle ways. 


In World War ut our American colleges 
and universities demonstrated their im- 
portance as a national resource and their 
adaptability to emergency conditions. 
They did not remain behind any ivory 
curtain; they accepted direct responsibili- 
ties for military research and military 
training on a vast scale. The Office of 
Scientific Research and Development 
drew its personnel mainly from the edu- 
cational institutions, and for this agency 
alone the universities expended over 300 
millions of dollars for military research. 
Similarly in the atomic bomb project the 
universities played a vital part, accepting 
the responsibilities for enormous under- 
takings involving a high order of man- 
agerial responsibility and applied re- 
search. 

Today in a period of armed truce our 
colleges and universities have a quite dif- 
ferent, but no less important, contribu- 
tion to make to the common welfare. Our 
national security now rests upon the 
ability of American democracy to prove 
its effectiveness, increase its capacity to 
accept world responsibility, and make 
clear the values of the way of life it 
cherishes. The role of the educational 
institutions of the country is here a vital 
one, and one which they themselves must 
take chief responsibility for defining. And 
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in making their contribution to the na- 
tional welfare, in defining and carrying 
out their responsibilities during this 
period of armed truce, the colleges and 
universities are faced with problems more 
complex than those of the war period. For 
they must handle their programs with the 
assumption that our future will be a 
period of peace, while accepting the fact 
that American democracy is presently 
under challenge and indirect attack. 

In these times of cold war and hot 
issues, what are the special responsibili- 
ties of our universities in serving our na- 
tional security? I would like to discuss 
a few which seem to me compelling. 


The first responsibility of our uni- 

versities is to use every means at 
their disposal to seek out the exceptional 
youngster and to give him a clear field 
to advance at his own pace. The first 
resource of the Nation is its best minds 
and I do not think we have been doing 
the job that we should do in spotting 
promising young men and then making 
sure that they have the financial aid 
which will enable them to get the most 
advanced kind of training that they are 
capable of profiting from. To do this will 
require moves on many fronts. We need 
to encourage more teachers in our 


secondary schools to give special han- 
dling and special encouragement to the 
exceptional student. We need more ways 
to free him from boredom and regimen- 
tation, and finally we need to make sure 
that his progress to and through our uni- 
versities is not limited by the present high 
cost of education. 

Every person who has looked at the 
facts has come up with the inevitable 
conclusion that many youngsters of su- 
perior ability whose families are in the 
low-income brackets never get to the 
college or professional institutions. There 
is at the present time an unquestionable 
financial barrier. 

For this reason many educators who 
are opposed to direct Federal subsidy of 
education, particularly the subsidization 
of private institutions, feel that a national 
scholarship program is desirable. We 
have seen the effects of the cr Bill of 
Rights and how many able youngsters get 
to college who otherwise would not have 
even tried. The need for helping the 
exceptional youngster has been recog. 
nized, particularly in the field of science 
The proposed National Science Founda- 
tion Bill now before Congress provides 
a scholarship and fellowship progr. 
I am heartily in favor of this bill beca 
I believe that the young men whom 
will enable to progress to advances 
scientific study will make a major 
tribution to our national welfare and 
national security. 


Many other techniques can be used to 
courage the superior youngster, and 
ve should foster them all. I think of the 
science talent-searches and many prize- 
ellowship programs, and the scholarships 
ind fellowships offered by our own col- 
eges and universities. As we seek to 
ealize our maximum national strength, it 
s vital that we seek out and help every 
youngster who shows talent and large 


apacity. 


yasing the precious coin they have to 
er. They must make sure that in their 
agerness to provide opportunities for all 


ducation they do not open the door too 
V) de. 

The universities must not permit them- 
elves to be overwhelmed by numbers in 


we seeking education beyond the high 
chool level. This brings us squarely up 
wainst the conflict between quality and 
juantity. It brings us face to face with 
he need for more clarity as to the pur- 


yoses of education in a democracy. © 


At the present time our universities 
ind colleges have a total enrollment of 
ipproximately two and one-half million 
tudents, which represents an increase of 
0 percent over the enrollments in our 
olleges prior to World War u. This 
reat increase in enrollment was, of 
ourse, brought about by the cr Bill of 
tights, which provided financial aid to 
eterans to continue their education. 
\ctually, however, if we projected the 
rend of enrollment before the war, we 
ould find that our present college popu- 
ation would have reached approximately 
he same total as we have today, even 
hough we had no war and no cr Bill of 
tights. There has been a steady increase 
n the output of our high schools and in 
he demand for a college education. This 
acrease is to continue. The President's 
Jommission on Higher Education advo- 
ated that we be prepared to handle 4,- 
00,000 students beyond high school by 


lucation beyond high school poses one 
| the most acute problems now faced 


fair to say that in handling present en- 
iments they are overextended in both 
f and facilities. Of greater danger is 
possibility that we are lowering our 
ucational standards in order to care for 
se increased numbers. This is a 
ard to our national security. The 
zer here resides in the possibility that 
‘ill down-grade our four-year and 
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‘Dying back of the brain’ 


professional programs by admitting too 
many unqualified students, thus tending 
to reduce our advanced education in this 
country to a low level of mediocrity. 


Stated in oversimplified terms, the solu- 
tion widely recommended by educators, 
is to have more differentiation in our 
post-high-school education, more trade 
schools, more junior colleges, more tech- 
nical institutes, reserving the four-year 
college and the professional school for 
the intellectually gifted students who 
can truly profit from them. If we do 
not do this, we encounter not only 
the hazard of reducing the effective- 
ness of the institutions which are at the 
top of our educational pyramid, but we 
run the additional hazard of turning out a 
great army of half-baked degree holders 
and professional men who will be unable 
to find in our national life the kind of 
jobs that they might expect, based upon 
past experience of limited numbers of 
graduates from similar institutions. This 
danger of producing a disaffected, intel- 
lectual proletariat is a very present one, 
and our universities have a heavy respon- 
sibility to be sure that they do not ag- 
gravate this hazard by inadequate stand- 
ards of admission and achievement. 


Ever since Jefferson’s time we in the 
United States have proceeded on the 
assumption that democracy for its own 
good must seek to provide educational 
opportunities for its citizens, though we 
are still far from having reached our 
goal. It is too often forgotten, however, 
that the provision of educational oppor- 
tunities for all has a two-fold purpose. 
For us today, as it was for Jefferson, one 
purpose must be to develop talent wher- 
ever found—as Jefferson said, to replace 
the former nobility with an aristocracy 
of talent. The other great objective, 
which is not in conflict with the first but 
often confused with it, is to provide all 
citizens in a democracy with the educa- 
tion which they must have if they are to 
act responsibly as members of the com- 
munity. The universities must bear pri- 
mary responsibility for the first of these 
objectives, while also remaining aware of 
their role in promoting the second. 


The first move of any totalitarian 
tyranny in gaining control of a 
country has been to subjugate and 
dominate its universities, as did 
Hitler. In those countries where 
universities have remained free, 
the people have remained free. 


3 This brings me to what I feel is the 
ewe . ol oFe . 

third great responsibility of the uni- 
versities today, which is to share with all 
other social institutions in the contin- 
uing adult education of our people. Per- 
haps the greatest failure of our educa- 
tional system is at the adult level; too 
many people stop learning when they 
leave school, and there are too few op- 
portunities for them to continue learning. 
The psychologist William Sheldon has 
described this “dying back of the brain” 
as follows: “The days of youth teem 
with fragments of living knowledge; with 
daring philosophies; morning dreams; 
plans. But the human mind at forty is 
commonly vulgar, smug, deadened, and 
wastes its hours. Everywhere adult 
brains seem to resemble blighted trees 
that have died in the upper branches, 
but yet cling to a struggling green wisp 
of life about the lower branches.” 

In a democracy the “dying back of the 
adult brain” is a social and security 
hazard at any time; it is many-fold a 
hazard in a democracy engaged in an 
atomic armaments race with a power 
vowed to destroy it. 

We in the universities, whose business 
it is to deal with brains that are green 
and unblighted, can do much to stimulate 
the continued maturing of the adult mind. 
We must muster our techniques of sem- 
inars, convocations, panels, courses—the 
whole armament of pedagogy—for the 
benefit of the public which has finished 
its formal schooling. In doing this we 
must begin at home, because there is a 
“dying back of the brain” within univer- 
sities as well as without. Too many of 
our teachers, perhaps because they are 
underpaid and overworked, and even be- 
cause they are indifferent, are not them- 
selves informed and concerned about the 
great issues of our time. 

I would like to see our universities as 
radiating bodies for the critical examina- 
tion and discussion of the issues we face 
as a nation with an atomic bomb in our 
hip pocket and half the world dependent 
upon our leadership. We as common 
citizens must become sophisticated in 
matters such as the Marshall Plan, the 
National Science Foundation Bill, the 
United Nations. We must be willing and 
prepared to examine whether our ap- 
proach to the international control of 
atomic energy is any longer sound now 
that the Russians have achieved an 
atomic explosion. We must not sit back 
and assume that the powers that be have 
all the answers. 

We as citizens must become informed 
about the unprecedented possibilities for 
the common good which unfold with 
each new scientific discovery or technical 
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advance. We must become aware of how 
these advances immediately affect the 
current scene, for they are part and 
parcel of the political problems we face. 
Not to become so informed will be to lose 
control of great new forces for good or 
evil, and to forfeit the very freedom of 
decision which marks democracy as we 
know it. 

Above all we must strive for the polit- 
ical maturity that will enable us to handle 
the great democratic machine, to direct it 
for the common good, and to prevent its 
becoming an obsolete juggernaut. We 
strive for the political maturity that 
avoids what Overstreet calls ethnocen- 
trism—“an emotional tie-up with our own 
group, so that we accept all its attitudes 
as more right and reasonable than those 
of other groups.” The key to our inter- 
national relations lies in this kind of 
maturity. ; 

This is the kind of maturity we need 
in order to laugh off the stage the sort 
of exhibition we recently saw in Wash- 
ington when a_ radio commentator 
created a national tizzy over an alleged 
leakage of atomic information to Russia. 
Aside from the calculated sensationalism 
of the episode, there lay behind it the 
naive asumption that Russia could not 
have achieved the atomic explosion with- 
out someone having given her the secret. 


Professor Samuel A. Goudsmit, who 
headed the famous Alsos mission, made 
the conclusive comment on this in a 
recent letter to The New York Times. He 
wrote: “This overconfidence in our own 
achievements is identical with a fatal 
mistake made by the Germans.” For il- 
lustration Prof. Goudsmit quotes from a 
letter dated July, 1943, in which a high 
German Government official in reporting 
to Goering about their rather slow prog- 
ress in perfecting atomic bombs and 
atomic energy said “but we can be sure 
that the Americans cannot have a surprise 
in store for us.” Prof. Goudsmit goes on 
to point out that even today the German 
people believe that we succeeded in pro- 
ducing A-bombs only after we had ob- 
tained the help of captured German 
scientists, that the bombs dumped on 
Japan were really German made and 
were confiscated by us when we crossed 
the Rhine. 


It is to prevent this naivete, this over- 
confident ethnocentrism, that leads me to 
urge more mature discussion and adult 
education, with our university groups 
taking the lead. I hope that we in the 
universities can sponsor an increasing 
number of events which bring together 
the scholar and the public and which af- 
ford representatives of all the educational 
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disciplines, public life, industry, and other 
fields the opportunity for comprehen- 
sive discussions of current problems, 
both technical and general. 


The next responsibility of our uni- 
versities in a period of armed truce, 
is not to let emergency demands unduly 
divert attention from long-range objec- 
tives. If we are to remain strong as a 
nation, programs for basic research must 
continue along side programs in applied 
science; training in social responsibility 
must accompany training for the profes- 
s1ons. 


We in the scientific institutions are © 


under constant temptation to divert our 
scientists and engineers away from fun- 
damental research by turning their inter- 
est too much to what might be called 
applied or development activities. If al- 
lowed to happen on a large scale, this 
could dry up the wellspring of new 
knowledge with ultimate disaster to our 
national security. 


Forced as we are into a vast armament 
program, we can very easily conclude 
that the most important thing is the im- 
mediate development of equipment and 
the solution of military problems and that 
we should concentrate on short- rather 
than long-range objectives. This is par- 
ticularly true of those institutions that 
have accepted responsibilities to under- 
take research for the National Defense 
Establishment. 


Not even the knowledge that an 
atomic bomb explosion has occurred in 
Russia should force us into a policy of 
weakening basic research by the diversion 
of undue numbers of our first-team 
scientists to work on crash programs. As 
our National Defense Establishment al- 
lots funds to research, I believe that it is 
vital that it keeps in mind the importance 
of the fundamental research activities in 
the universities. Of course, the National 
Defense Establishment must continue 
actively in the development of new wea- 
pons, but it must clearly recognize that 
the effectiveness of the weapons of the 


“ .. . how necessary it is that the 
universities of America should not 
only inquire fearlessly into the de- 
fects of our system, but also 
highlight and extol its advantages 
and aggressively clarify and 
strenghten the ideas upon which 


it rests.”’ 


future may depend upon the new insights 
and the new advances we make in funda- 
mental science today and tomorrow. Ii 
ever we are forced or deluded into a 
peacetime policy in this country of divert- 
ing our scientific personnel to short-term 
objectives, we may well be cutting the 
taproot of our future security and ow 
industrial advance. 


A healthy people, a prosperous econ- 
omy and ample natural resources are 
three of our main defensive lines, and 
all three of these now depend upon the 
endless frontier of basic science. Oui 
universities must educate the men and 
conduct the research to keep this frontiet 
endless. In our dynamic economy we 
must constantly create more jobs for more 
people. We must steadily increase our 
output per man-hour, if we are to have 
better and cheaper consumer goods along 
with higher wages. To do these things 
requires a steady increase in our funda- 
mental knowledge of nature. 


Research must also provide us with 
replacements and substitutes for depleted 
natural resources. In fact one of the 
major tasks of science in the universities 
and in industry in the years ahead will 
be the conservation of natural resources 
and the replacement of scarce materials 
by equally good or better substitutes. As 
the wellsprings of basic science, our uni- 
versities are vital factors in meeting all 
of these requirements for a prosperous 
economy. 


Our colleges and universities are also 
essential for educating men for the re- 
finement and management of our indus- 
trial machine. The record seems to be 
clear that engineers have demonstrated 
an extraordinary capacity to manage 
great enterprises. I believe that in part 
this reflects the training they have had, 
and that it points up the opportunities 
in our universities to train men still more 
effectively for management responsibili- 
ties. If we are to do this, we must ed- 
ucate men of professional competence 
who have a cultural reach beyond the 
techniques of their profession, men who 
have an understanding of social forces 
and a capacity for leadership. 


Our colleges, too, must give our stu- 
dents, who are tomorrow’s leaders, an 
understanding of our American heritage 
and of the sacredness of individual liberty 
in a free society. They must help to 
create this common bond of our democ- 
racy. As President Sproul of the be 
sity of California recently said: “ 
necessary it is that the universities of 
America should not only inquire fear- 
lessly into the defects of our system, bu 
also highlight and extol its advantage 
and aggressively clarify and strengther 
the ideas upon which it rests.” 


Our universities and especially 


hools of technology, must, I repeat, re- 
st the temptation which the present 
eriod presents, of diverting their atten- 
on from the basic research and the 
reparation for men for social responsi- 
lity, which are fundamental elements of 
ur national strength. 


. A responsibility of our universities 
* that arises directly out of the pres- 
at armed truce is to resist the imposi- 
on of restrictions on the free exchange 
ad communication of information. Only 
nder very special and urgent cir- 
mstances should secret work be 
rought into our universities. It is in- 
ympatible with the basic concept of an 
jucational institution as a source and 
istributor of knowledge. 

Both within and without our univer- 
ties I believe that scientific advances 
re being retarded today by too much 
screcy. In the public mind secrecy is 
jistakenly considered synonymous with 
scurity; actually secrecy and scientific 
rogress are mutually inimical. I am not 
ne of those who believes we should have 
9 secrets — that is obviously absurd in a 
eriod of cold war. I do believe that we 
an achieve a better balance between 
screcy and free exchange of information 
the purpose of accelerating our scien- 
fic advance. If there were fewer secrets 
| our atomic energy program, for ex- 
ple, we could forge ahead more rapidly 
1 engineering for atomic energy. There 
ould be more cross-fertilization, more 
wutual stimulation of active minds that 
re new to the field. 


“It would be better,” as Dr. Karl T. 
ompton recently pointed out, “to take 
1e calculated risk of allowing some con- 
dential information to get out of our 
ands, if such a policy would enable us 
) advance our own science and art at a 
1ore rapid rate which a competitor can- 
ot hope to equal, than it would be to 
npose by regulation or public opinion a 

dition which seriously handicaps prog- 
ass by rendering employment in these 
ursuits definitely unattractive to top- 


ght scientists and engineers. . . 
As a citizen I cannot but feel that more 
i discussion is needed of policies in- 
jlved in our atomic energy program. 
lere again we are up against the hard 
essity of protecting our weapons 
rets, but of trying at the same time 
) give the public the maximum oppor- 
nity to debate and appraise policies and 
isions which affect the national wel- 
e and which involve moral considera- 
ons best resolved by the open pro- 
ares of democracy. The only satis- 
y solution to this dilemma is the 
mate for phan of international 
trol and the consequent disappearance 
any need for we This is going 


* - 
i 
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‘Dying back of the brain’ 


to be one of the most difficult objectives 
we as a nation have ever sought to 
achieve, but we must not give up hope. 
The alternative is a tangled web of 
secrecy that might slowly entrap our de- 
mocracy. 

In the meantime, we must demand the 
maximum of open discussion which rea- 
sonable men would adjudge not to en- 
danger our security. I am heartily in 
accord with the recent recommendation 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. This businessmen’s research or- 
ganization has, through one of its com- 
mittees, suggested that there should be a 
duly appointed representative of the pub- 
lic charged with the duty of advising the 
President when secrecy in government 
becomes excessive and dangerous to the 
public interest. 


Whatever we may do about our mili- 
tary secrets, however, our universities 
must not permit themselves to become 
hamstrung by secret activities. When 
they must deal with secrets, they should 
segregate them so that their main activi- 
ties continue in the clear daylight, which 
is the only condition in which true learn- 
ing can flourish. For the same reason 
they must resist such incidental effects of 
secrecy as the provision that Federal fel- 
lowships must be given only to students 
who have been subject to rst clearance. 
Such restrictions are inimical to the spirit 
of learning; our universities should be 
cases where suspicion has no place. 


Another obligation, peculiar to this 

period of ideological combat, lies on 
all of our institutions of higher learning. 
This is the obligation to stand fast for 
freedom of inquiry and for our other basic 
American civil liberties. We in the uni- 
versities must permit no infiltration of 
Stalinist communism, no external control 
of the teacher which requires him to dis- 
tort his research or teaching in accord 
with any “party line” or dictates from 
without his own mind. 

We must oppose communism as inimi- 
cal to the freedom on which American 
education rests, but we must also sternly 
oppose the use of communistic methods 
of dictating to free scholars the opinions 
they must have and the doctrines they 
must teach. The university’s basic re- 
sponsibility is to appoint faculty members 


General education alone can result 
in superficiality and dilettanteism; 
specialization alone, in narrow- 
ness and social myopia. 


of high competence and unquestioned in- 
tegrity. Assuming this competence and 
integrity, I believe that our faculties, so 
long as they abide by the laws of the land 
and maintain the dignity and responsibili- 
ties of their position, must be free to in- 
quire, to challenge, and to doubt in their 
search for what is true and good. They 
must be free to examine controversial mat- 
ters, to reach conclusions of their own, to 
criticize and be criticized. Only through 
such unqualified freedom of thought and 
investigation can an educational institu- 
tion perform its function of seeking truth. 


The most critical problem facing our 
university today is the maintenance of 
this dual concept of freedom — freedom 
from any outside control or party-line 
propaganda and freedom of speech and 
inquiry. We must not let any hysteria 
about freedom from weaken freedom 
of. The first move of any totalitarian 
tyranny in gaining control of a country 
has been to subjugate and dominate its 
universities, as did Hitler. In those coun- 
tries where the universities have remained 
free, the people have remained free. 


Our privately endowed colleges and 
universities have a special responsibility 
in this period to remain free in financial 
support. Professor Seymour Harris re- 
cently pointed out that in 1932 our col- 
leges and universities spent 1 percent of 
our national income. By 1949 this had 
fallen to Jess than one-half of 1 percent. 
Over this same period the enrollment of 
our universities had doubled. The situa- 
tion is even worse if we examine the pri- 
vate institutions which are the pace- 
setters of our educational system. Their 
share of the national income has suffered 
a greater reduction than the system as a 
whole. Implicit in this declining support 
of our privately endowed institutions is 
the danger of their losing their private 
status by being forced to accept govern- 
ment subsidy and control. I suggest that 
this would be a major calamity. If the 
private universities come under Federal 
control, then one of the bulwarks of free 
enterprise will have been destroyed. The 
solution, I believe, lies in diversified sup- 
port for these institutions, with industry, 
foundations, and government joining to- 
gether, and all recognizing the vital im- 
portance of these institutions remaining 
free of any kind of control. 


I submit, however, that we must ade- 
quately finance our universities, what- 
ever the source of funds, if our system of 
higher education is to continue ade- 
quately to serve our democrary. Our uni- 
versities, if they are strong and powerful, 
are a striking force that can be thrown 
into immediate action if needed; as was 
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The majesty of Easter 


Whatever else Easter may mean, it confronts man with the majesty of death. We 
need to pause before it in a moment of reverent silence, for it has much to teach us, 
about ourselves, about those we love, about those in whose love we live and have our 
being, about the ultimate margins of the human soul. 

But the majesty of death has no meaning, except as the frame of the majesty of 
life. As darkness is to light, so is death to life, that. which reveals by ultimate con- 
trast its full glory. Nowhere do we realize the full meaning of life quite so intensely 
as in the august presence of death. 

We have paganized Easter. We have cheapened life. We have degraded them 
to the level of advertising and millinery. And we have crowded death into an ob- 
scure corner, endeavoring to blot it out of our consciousness as completely as possible. 
Only now and again does it come forth through the anesthesia of modern life to con- 
front us irrevocably with that half-forgotten majesty we are wholly unprepared to 
face, bringing to us a flickering, yet poignant, realization of the things which truly 
belong to our peace, : 

It is not enough for us at Easter-time to toy with the pagan joys of the returning 
Spring, with birds and flowers, and the liberation of the season, important as these 
things are after the long and dreary winter months. Behind them all there is some- 
thing much greater. 

Nor will it do for us to pretend to believe the incredible in the familiar Easter 
stories.. An age inured to scientific thought cannot accept the details of these myths 
as scientific facts. On the other hand, an extreme literal-mindedness which dismisses 
as unscientific, and therefore of no value, the poetic symbolism of myths which come 
to us from a pre-scientific age, is equally in danger of missing the significance of 
Easter. Beneath the elemental language of these stories there lies a profound human 
experience yielding insights into the nature of life and death which are of timeless 
value. 

. Our whole orientation toward the question of the personal immortality of the 
human soul has under-gone many changes. We are more likely to think in terms of 
enduring values, of some continuity in human experience above the tragic transience 
of time, of some heightened and ampler intensity of being, of life in the perspective of 
Eternity, one world at a time, of some truer link with others of our human kind,—the 
dead, the living, the unborn,—and with the creative forces of existence itself, than 
we are to think in terms of the indefinite extension of life as we know it, or translation 
to some utterly different realm of existence. 

But, nevertheless, the question of life’s value remains, an intensely personal ques- 
tion for each one of us, and never is it so real to us as when we see life and love at 
their highest and best confront the mystery of death. This is not only an intensely 
personal question; it is the ultimate question underlying all human society. It is the 
basic question put to us by the confusion, the tragic division and the impotence of our 
generation amid the unexcelled opportunities of our age. We need light in our 
darkness. LESLIE T, PENNINGTON 


The life that hath no end 


The first Easter morning brought hope and faith to the downcast followers of 
Jesus of Nazareth. They realized for the first time that the crucifixion of their Master 
was not the end of His ministry, but rather the beginning. When we view the life 
of Jesus in its historic context, we better understand and appreciate his triumph over 
death. 

We all rebel at the thought that our strivings and our hopes have significance 
only so long as we breathe the breath of life. The desire for certainty and perma- 
nence is universal and men have ever asked “what shall I do to inherit eternal life?” 
At the present time we are placing our confidence in armed might and in the power 
of fear to preserve our way of life. How many more victories will end in defeat before 
we realize that ignorance is overcome by understanding, hate by love and death by 
life, Jesus died to testify to these truths and yet we turn our backs upon his message 
and continue to rely on force and violence. 

We think of the human soul in terms of those qualities of being which are eternal: 
namely, truth, goodness and mercy. In so far as we make these qualities a part of our 
thinking and activity we are laying hold upon the life that hath no end. 

WILBUR B. MILLER 
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demonstrated in the last war. We mu: 
be sure to have in these institutions th 
kind of reserve strength, and we mu: 
strive unremittingly to prevent it eve 
having to be used for war. 

Beyond these specific responsibilities 
have been discussing, more challengin 
than any of these very important prok 
lems with which we are faced, is the nee 
for all of us lift our eyes beyond the de 
tails of the present scene, and try to kee 
before us a vision of the age which ma 
now be unfolding as we enter the secon 
half of the twentieth century. 

Walter Pater in his Studies of the Ret 
aissance described the extraordinary ir 
tellectual reorganization which brougl 
that period into creative focus. “Th 
various forms of intellectual activit 
which together make up the culture of a 
age,” he wrote, “move for the most pai 
from different starting points, and by ur 
connected roads. 

“As products of the same generatior 
they partake indeed of a common charac 
ter, and unconsciously illustrate eac 
other, but of the producers themselve; 
each group is solitary, gaining what ac 
vantages or disadvantages there may b 
in intellectual isolation . . . there come 
however, from time to time, eras of mor 
favorable conditions, in which th 
thoughts of men draw more together tha 
is their want, and in the many interest 
of the intellectual world combine in on 
complete type of general culture.” 

It may not be wholly wishful think 
ing to hope that we are now witnessin 
a change similar to that which Pater de 
scribed, a change from higgledy-piggled 
specialization to an intellectual drawin 
together. 

During the past half century, specia 
ization has been an outstanding charac 
teristic of scholarship and profession: 
activity. The tactics and strategy of ir 
tellectual advance have required specia 
ization, and specialization has move 
from one triumph to another. The tac 
tics and strategy of the second half cer 
tury will require a specialism equall 
strong but tempered by less isolationist 
among scholars and more linkages be 
tween fields of scholarship. We knoy 
that in science the boundaries betwee 
sciences are becoming less and less de 
finable and that overlapping sciences re 
flect in their vigorous growth the intel 
dependence of specialized investigation: 
At the organizational level this meat 
that we must devise new organizati 
methods, such as interdepartmental la 
oratories and programs, in order to 
vide an integrated approach to fields 
as nuclear science, international rela 
electronics and public administration. 
the highest level this means that the 
must be developed a new sense of 

(Continued on page 27) 


sgister readers may remember Mr. Rafton’s article on federal radio policy, “Gag for 
ee men,” in the March, 1949, issue. Mr. Rafton now returns to write on another 

e that has faced religious liberals. He is a chemist living in Andover, Mass., is 
resident of Rafton Laboratories, Inc., and several associated companies. Born in 


. he received his a. 8. degree from Harvard in 1910. 


at price Good Friday? 


How a ‘lost cause’ was saved 


by a ‘kiss of death’ amendment 


: 
; 


; 


By HAROLD R. RAFTON 


OES IT PAY TO FIGHT FOR A “LOST” CAUSE? What would you think were the chances 
defeating proposed legislation advocated both by the Archbishop of the Roman 
Jatholic Archdiocese of Boston and by the Protestant Massachusetts Council of 


Shurches? You had better reserve your judgment until you have read this account 
the attempt to make Good Friday a legal holiday in Massachusetts. 


According to the current World Alma- 
vac, Good Friday is observed as a holi- 
lay in those countries having a church- 
ate connection, Episcopalian, Catholic 
nd Lutheran; and in this country it is 
: legal holiday in thirteen states — Cali- 
ornia (12 noon to 3 P.M.), Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
ouisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New 
ersey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania and 
fennessee. As Massachusetts already 
las two legal holidays of religious sig- 
ificance, Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
t may be asked why there is any objec- 
ion to a third. One answer is found in 
he growing apprehension resulting from 
‘ontinued attempts to modify our tradi- 
ional attitude of separation of church 
ind state, specifically as exemplified in 
he efforts directed toward securing pub- 
ic funds for Roman Catholic parochial 
chools. Another religious holiday would 
‘onstitute another legal recognition of 
hurch-state relationship, more publicity, 
nore conditioning of the public to ac- 

t still further breakdown of the 
ch sat separation principle. 

Most Protestants and _ Protestant 
Churches are firm in their opposition to 
iny action by the state which will yield 
idvantage to one church over others, 
uch as the maintenance of an “unoff- 
ial” United States emissary to the Vati- 
an. It is thus to be regretted that a 
epresentative Protestant body, such as 
he Massachusetts Council of Churches, 
i0uld allow its religious zeal for a holy 
thristian day to obscure its vision as to 
he ultimate result of joining its support 
with that of the Catholic hierarchy in the 
tempt to legalize Good Friday as a holi- 
ay. To whose benefit would the change 
ound, to the autonomous Protestant 
mgregations or to the monolithic 
atholic Church? Whose would be the 
rades; whose would be the lion’s share 
th © rwestle And would the real 

reli 
od, be 


however the words be 
ted? If anyone is in- 


clined to think so, let him consult Life 
magazine for May 2, 1949, (pages 44-5), 
wherein appears to what extremes a 
Good Friday observance can be carried 
where, as in Spain, the Church is really 
in power. These range from the march- 
ing of religious groups in robes and 
strange looking pointed hoods to the 
spectacle of a youthful penitent walking 
along barefoot with a chain on his ankles 
and wrists! 


House bill, No. 1279, to make “Good 
Friday a legal holiday” in Massachusetts, 
co-sponsored by Thomas Dorgan, clerk 
of the Suffolk superior civil court and 
Edmond J. Donlan, representative from 
the 19th district of Suffolk County, was 
set for hearing at the Massachusetts 
State House before the legislative Com- 
mittee on Constitutional Law on Wed- 
nesday, April 6, 1949. My attention 
was called to the hearing by the receipt 
of a brief news clipping from a friend, 
and I was fortunate in reaching Mr. 
Kenneth L. Patton, minister of the 
Charles Street Universalist Meeting 
House in Boston, whose willing and able 
services were enlisted to voice opposi- 
tion. 


The Boston Herald of April 7, report- 
ing the hearing, said that Mr. Dorgan 
read a letter from the Most Rev. John J. 
Wright, auxiliary bishop of Boston, 
which stated: “His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Archbishop [Richard J. Cush- 
ing, Archbishop of the Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese of Boston] asks me to ac- 
knowledge your letter of March 23. His 
Excellency cannot attend the hearing on 
the bill concerning Good Friday, but he 
shares the feeling of many thousands of 
devout persons that a day so sacred to 
millions of citizens as is Good Friday 
should enjoy the dignities and privileges 
of a legal holiday.” Supporting the meas- 
ure were “The Knights of Columbus, the 
League of Catholic Women and other 
Catholic organizations” as was “the Rev. 


Hubert C. Mathews of the First Baptist 
Church, Reading, representing the Mass- 


achusetts Council of Churches.” Mr. 
Alfred A. Albert, a Boston attorney, op- 
posed the bill on the ground that it was 
“not proper to single out any one relig- 
ious day and make it a holiday.” Mr. 
Kenneth L. Patton, who was also pres- 
ent, although not mentioned in the 
Herald report, voiced a forceful protest 
based on church and state separation, 
which, to put it mildly, was received 
with somewhat less than enthusiasm by 
the audience obviously overwhelmingly 
in favor of the bill. 


On April 11, the fifteen-man Commit- 
tee, with four dissenting votes, reported 
the bill favorably. A bill, after being 
reported by a Committee to the House, 
must be read therein three times and 
then passed before it finally goes to the 
Senate for action. The first and second 
readings usually follow one another in a 
routine manner and the real considera- 
tion and debate come on the third read- 
ing. On Tuesday, April 12, the bill was 
brought up in the House and given its 
first reading and on April 14 its second. 
The ordering of the bill to a third read- 
ing was postponed on motion of Gordon 
D. Boynton, representative from the 
fourth district of Suffolk County, until 
Wednesday, April 20. 

As one deeply interested in maintain- 
ing the separation of church and state, 
I consulted a friend, a representative in 
the Massachusetts legislature, to obtain 
his viewpoint, and was surprised to learn 
that he had given little thought to the 
bill. I presented my reasons for oppos- 
ing it, and as a result of our conversation 
decided that it would be worth the ef- 
fort, if only to arouse other uninterested 
legislators to the implications of the bill, 
to write a letter to all Massachusetts 
representatives and senators setting forth 
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arguments in opposition to it. My letter, 
personally signed, went out to each one 
of the 240 representatives and 40 sen- 
ators in the Massachusetts legislature, 
timed to arrive on the days the bill was 
to be considered in the House and Sen- 
ate respectively. It read: 

“My dear Legislator,— 

“Subject: House Bill H 1279 —To make 
Good Friday a Legal Holiday. 

“At the Committee Hearing, House Bill 
H 1279 was advocated by several mem- 
bers of the clergy and a number of 
church connected organizations. One of 
the reasons advanced was that ‘a day so 
sacred to millions of citizens as is Good 
Friday should enjoy the dignities and 
privileges of a legal holiday.’ One can 
understand why church officials and so- 
cieties should desire the passage of this 
bill; but our legislators, who represent 
all our citizens, regardless of creed, 
should give careful thought before en- 
dorsing it. 

“No one has intimated that the mil- 
lions to whom Good Friday is said to be 
sacred, are, or should be, in any way re- 
stricted in their observance of it. But 
it should be remembered that there are 
also other millions of our citizens not in- 
terested in observing the day—counting 
the more than one-half of our population 
shown by the last Census as not suffi- 
ciently concerned with religion to be 
connected with any church, as well as 
non-Christian sects. 

“In effect, these uninterested citizens 
would, by legislation, have imposed upon 
them the religious observance of others, 
wholly contrary to the American spirit. 
It is no argument to say that we already 
have legal holidays of religious signifi- 
cance: rather does this warn us to be 
cautious about establishing any others. 

“Thomas Jefferson said: ‘I consider 
the government of the United States as 
interdicted by the Constitution from 
meddling with religious institutions, their 
doctrines, discipline or exercises.’ 

“James Madison said: ‘Religion is 
not in the purview of human govern- 
ment. Religion is essentially distinct 
from civil government, and exempt from 
its cognizance; a connection between 
them is injurious to both’—and ‘Religion 
and government will both exist in greater 
purity the less they are mixed together.’ 

“Let us heed the injunctions of these 
wise founders of our Republic. Let us 
keep religion a private matter; let those 
who so desire continue to observe Good 
Friday, but let us not force it upon others 
by legalizing it as a holiday. 

“I sincerely hope you will vote against 
this bill as an unwarranted encroachment 
upon our American tradition of the 
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Religion and government will both 
exist in greater purity the less they 


are mixed together. 
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Separation of Church and State.” 

That the letter was of some effect in 
arousing interest was evidenced by the 
fact that reference was made to it on the 
floor of the House. 

I also wrote a letter of similar tenor 
but directed to the general public, to the 
editors of The Boston Herald, Globe and 
Post with the following covering letter: 
“Dear Sir: : 

“This letter is not for publication. 

“I am, however, enclosing herewith a 
letter for publication, on the subject of 
House Bill H 1279, to make Good Fri- 
day a Legal Holiday. 

“The enclosed letter presents argu- 
ments against the bill in a dignified, in- 
offensive manner. As the bill comes up 
in the House on Wednesday, I would 
greatly appreciate it if you would pub- 
lish my letter in your letter column on 
Wednesday, ‘April 20th. 

“I request publication of my letter not 
only for myself, but in behalf of a great 
many others who must feel as I do about 
this matter, but who have been reluctant 
to express themselves on it publicly.” 

None of these papers, however, saw 
fit to publish my letter. Considering the 
trivialities that appear in some of our 
newspaper letter columns, one wonders 
what influences editors to refuse publi- 
cation of a letter on a matter of impor- 
tant public concern. 


When the bill came up for considera- 
tion on April 20, Rep. Boynton spoke 
against it, but his motion to dispose of it 
by referring it to the next annual session 
was defeated by a standing vote of 67- 
58, and the bill was ordered to a third 
reading. The third reading took place 
on April 21, and again Boynton led the 
fight to kill it, arguing, as reported in the 
Herald of April 22, that the United States 
“has grown into the greatest republic in 
the world because it has believed in 
separation of church and state. The bill 
is ‘a step in the wrong direction’ he de- 
clared.” Boynton, a Unitarian layman, 
deserves the greatest credit for his cou- 
rageous leadership of a cause which 
seemed hopeless, daring as he did to ex- 
press his sincerely held convictions on a 
matter, the mere mention of which 
causes the knees of so many of our legis- 
lators to tremble. Although the House 
had on the previous day refused to kill 
the bill, the effect of Boynton’s spirited 
fight was manifested in the rejection of 


the bill by voice vote after its third read 
ing. Then on insistence of several mem 
bers a roll call was requested, and it wa 
with difficulty that the required standin 
representation of thirty members, neces 
sary to force a roll call, was obtainec 
When the roll was called, the voice vot 
was reversed and the bill was passe 
118-94; but so timorous were the legi: 
lators, that, even after the determine 
opposition of one member, the roll ca 
was, on motion, stricken from the rec 
ord. It was, according to The Bosto 
Globe of April 22, “a politically emba: 
rassing roll call vote.” But even th 
most careful precautions are sometime 
of no avail—alas, the roll call, at least i 
part, was printed under the Associate 
Press symbol in the April 22 issue of 
newspaper of one of our smaller citie: 


It is, of course, common knowledg 
that whereas the advocacy of a matte 
in the religious field by a Protestant bod 
constitutes- to the Protestant layma 
merely a suggestion to be heeded or nc 
as he sees fit, a similar advocacy by th 
hierarchy, on the other hand, constitute 
to the Catholic layman an authoritativ 
declaration not lightly to be disregardec 
Yet, despite this, the voice vote again: 
the bill and the difficulty of gettin 
thirty members to compel a roll ca 
would appear to indicate a considerab! 
reluctance among Catholic legislator 
who doubtless comprise a_substanti: 
proportion of the House membership, 1 
support the bill. 


How may this be interpreted? D 
numerous Catholic legislators conside 
that their church and many of its enthi 
siastic supporters may be forcing th 
church-state issue so strongly that the 
may be creating great religious antag 
nism, doubtless on issues contrary to tk 
personal convictions of many Catholic: 
When these legislators can remain anon 
mous, as in a voice vote, do they expre 
their true feelings, but when forced to 
roll call do they apprehend that the 
may face religious censure if not possib 
political extinction unless they toe tl 
official line? Whatever be the answe 
it is worth reporting that the roll ca 
indicates that, regardless of any suc 


' possible apprehension, a number of le 


islators, apparently Catholic, recorde 
their votes against the bill. May it n 
be, that, in the face of the rising religion 
tensions in this country, opposition « 
this type, within the fold, may be tl 
saving element of a potentially dangerot 
situation? p 
Returning to the record of events, 
is interesting to note that the real 
of the House eventually found expre 
sion, After the bill had been passed, « 
amendment was submitted oe e' 
Malcolm S. White, of Woburn, that “ 


Friday all places of amusement 
Il be closed and dancing and sporting 
ents shall be prohibited.” According 
© The Boston Globe of April 22, Rep. 
Zdmond J. Donlan attacked this amend- 
= “as an attempt to ‘give the bill a 


of death’”; but to no avail. The 
mendment was adopted by voice vote 
despite his objection. As reprinted in its 
amended form, the bill was renumbered 
as H 2876, and sent to the Senate for 
action. 
; Up to this point the papers had given 
the reports of the House action consid- 
able publicity, the impression being 
that the Senate would take up the bill 
directly for consideration. But now news 
suddenly dried up. Phone inquiries to 
several papers brought the information 
that the bill was expected to come up 
promptly in the Senate, but this did not 
eventuate, and other legislative matters 
intervened to divert public attention. 


_ One does not have to be a seer to 
surmise what may have transpired behind 
the political scenes when the business 
interests affected by the amendment 
realized what would happen to them. 
For amusement groups, with falling in- 
come induced by the recession in busi- 
ness, to be deprived not only of the 
anticipated expanded holiday income, 
but now even of a normal week day 


. 
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What price Good Friday? 


income, the situation must have been 
doubly distasteful. It was rumored that 
certain officials would be just as well 
pleased to have the matter die a quiet 
death, and however true that may be, 
the fact is that the bill was not presented 
to the Senate shortly after passage by the 
House nor even within the next month 
or two. 


The legislative session ended, but not 
a word did I see in the papers about 
the fate of the Good Friday bill. Several 
weeks later, determined to find out from 
an official source, I called the clerk of the 
Senate, and found that the bill had been 
rejected by voice vote on August 27, 
at the final session of the year. I have no 
knowledge as to why this bill was held 
until the last session before action; but 
such procedure has been used to kill a 
bill painlessly and quietly, by waiting 
until the last minute, then tossing it with 
a number of other ugly ducklings into 


the legislative hopper and consigning it 


to oblivion by the quickly taken voice 
vote of legislators impatient to be gone. 

So Rep. Donlan guessed right on his 
“kiss of death” complaint; and the stroke 
of genius, if that be it, by which Rep. 
White was inspired to offer his amend- 
ment which the House so _ readily 


accepted apparently opened the way to 
the final defeat of the bill. We should 
take heart in knowing now that it can 
be done, that a bill can be defeated even 
though it is advocated both by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy and _ the 
Protestant Massachusetts Council of 
Churches! 

It is hoped that representations will be 
made to the latter body by those who 
can influence it, to withdraw its support 
from any similar bill in subsequent legis- 
lative sessions. Such a reversal of its 
stand would be entirely consistent with 
the resolution adopted by the Council at 
its 16th annual convention in Taunton 
on Nov. 14, 1949, which, as reported in 
the Herald of Nov. 15, included the state- 
ment: “we affirm that the American prin- 
ciple of church-state separation is funda- 
mental to religious freedom and the 
democratic process.” And this article 
will have served its purpose if it inspires 
more of our citizens of every creed to 
voice public opposition, and to give active 
support to those of our legislators who 
have the courage to speak out, not only 
against any future bill to make Good 
Friday a legal holiday but against all 
other attempted infringements of our 
fundamental American policy of separa- 
tion of church and state. 


“DYING BACK” 

. (Continued from page 24) 
lowship, a recognition of joint endeavor 
moving towards common ends, among all 
who are searching for new understanding 
of the universe and its people. 

_In his authoritative study, The Uni- 
versities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
Rashdall concluded that the true univer- 
sity is “a place where the different 
branches of knowledge are brought into 
contact and harmonious combination with 
one another.” Today our universities 
have the pressing opportunity and re- 
sponsibility to regain this harmonious 
combination and intercommunication. 

_ Similarly, they need to achieve better 
inkages between science and the humani- 
ies, with the object of fusing the two 
ato a broad humanism that rests upon 
oth sciénce and the liberal arts and that 
oes not weaken either. We need a bi- 
deal vision to thread our way among the 
roblems of modern society. 

If we can achieve such intellectual 
ntegration, the basis of the conflict be- 
veen general and specialized education 


ve long passed the stage where there 
an be any legitimate debate over the 
mmpeting effectiveness of specialized 
nd general education. Both are essen- 
al. General education alone can result 


in superficiality and dilettanteism, special- 
ization alone, in narrowness and social 
myopia. To achieve a working partner- 
ship, however, requires an end to narrow 
jurisdictional differences in education. 
At mir last June, President Baxter of Wil- 
liams College spoke eloquently of the 
need for flinging more two-way bridges 
between the liberal arts and the sciences. 
The colleges must bring about this two- 
way traffic if they are to educate men who 
can, as specialists, bend specialism to the 
broad needs of our society. This kind of 
intellectual integration is one of the best 
hopes of a disorganized and shivering 
world. 


Such are some of our responsibilities. 
Such, then, some of our hopes. If we can 
keep our eyes on the ball and resist the 
siren call of immediacy; if we can resist 
communism without warping .our free- 
dom; if we can keep our universities 
financially strong without having them 
become wards of the Federal Govern- 
ment and thus nationalized by default; if 
we can keep them citadels of altruism 
and high standards, beacon lights high 
above the shoals of mediocrity;— if we 
can do these things, then we shall have 
met the challenge posed by the present 
dangers, and turned a period of crisis 
into a time of opportunity. 


United Nations 

While nations struggle for the dread supremacy of might, 
We hail in vain the glory of a rising reign of light; 
Though sundred peoples would in friendly fellowship unit, 
We hear in many lands the threatened battle-thunder’s roll, 
Where earth is wearied of this waste and damning of the soul, 
And man discovers only broken pathways to his goal, 

For all the good he cherished now must suffer overthrow. 
The time must come when man shall everywhere renounce the sword, 
And justice win the nations into brotherly accord, 
As friend and foe bow down before the Presence of the Lord, 
While far above the battle-scene, still veiled in smoky shroud, 
A Hand of Light is tracing fateful words on scrolls of cloud, 
Proclaiming to the conscience of the sorrow-stricken crowd: 

“The Day of Peace shall come when man the seeds of peace will sow!” 


CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 
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Frank Munk, author of The Economics of Force and The Legacy of Nazism, was a 
research fellow of the Rockefeller Foundation and was active in planning and research 
in Prague, Czechoslovakia (his native city), before going to Reed College in Portland, 
Ore., in 1939. From 1941 to 1944, he was lecturer in economics at the University of 
California and from 1944 until his return to Reed in 1946 was director of training 
and then chief economic adviser to the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, serving both in Washington, D. C. and Europe. He is professor of 
political science at Reed. He is a director and dean of the Northwest Institute 
of International Relations, a director of the American Association for the United 
Nations and a member of the American Political Science Association, American Eco- 
nomic Association, the American Academy of Political and Social Science and the 
American Association of University Professors. Prof. Munk is a member of the First 
Unitarian Church of Portland. 


The time is noon 


A recent past that we were 


getting used to suddenly exploded 


By FRANK MUNK 


NOONTIME IS A SYMBOL OF SYMBOLS: Each human being meets his noon, each century 
passes its high mark—like a flood—each civilization rises to its noon, or perhaps its 
noons. There are many signs that point out, in letters as clear and unmistakable as 
writing on the wall, that this civilization of ours, and this country, have reached one 


of their turning points—the time is noon. 


We see before our eyes the end of an 
era in the Mother Continent of our civil- 
ization—which like all great religions had 
its inception in Asia—and there suddenly 
emerges a new Asia, threatening as in a 
China, red with blood and revolt, full of 
promise as in Nehru’s India, young and 
inarticulate in Southeast Asia, throwing 
away in a colossal uprising colonialism 
and the white man’s supremacy. 

And there is a feeling of noon in Eu- 
rope. A turning point has been reached 
between the restoration of wartime de- 
struction and devastation and new, un- 
tried departures—a balance between 
the constructive and the destructive, be- 
tween East and West. It is pregnant 
with promise as well as threat, full of 
new concepts such as the Council of Eu- 
rope, Western Union, Atlantic Union, 
Fritalux—and throbbing with the renais- 
sance of German power. “By the fruits 
of their labors will ye know them.” And, 
said someone, “. . . . suddenly a recent 
past, that we were getting used to, ex- 
ploded on some distant Russian testing 
ground. Now we are compelled to make 
a basic re-evaluation of our policy in all 
its aspects.” The noon—and perhaps the 
doom—of atomic power, if we have not 
yet reached it, is swiftly approaching. 

Now another decade and another half 
century inaugurate an era of change, 
compared with which the 1930’s and 
1940’s will soon assume an almost Vic- 
torian, old-worldish aura, This country 
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is, at the moment, in the apogee of her 
power and position in the world. How 
well are we prepared to live with this 
newly-won power, unwanted maybe, cer- 
tainly unexpected, but overwhelming? 
May I suggest that we apply a few tests 
to America’s role at this turn of history. 


Many false prophets 


FIRST, are we prepared to accept, or 
at least to deal with change? Or will we, 
stubbornly and blindly, refuse to live 
with a new world, closing our eyes to 
the glare of noonP There is a verse in 
Wordsworth: 

“Society became my glittering bride 

and airy hopes my children” 

The world is full of airy hopes, as well 
as dismal fear, and only this land’s power, 
wealth and know-how can make reality 
of “airy hopes.” Which will prevail, this 
country’s know-how in producing goods 
like President Truman’s point four, or 
Russia’s know-how in producing revolu- 
tions? America is potentially the greatest 
revolutionary force in the world, through 
her technology, through her free society, 
through her democratic institutions, 
through her social multiplicity. If she 
decides instead to be the great counter- 
revolutionary force, she will destroy the 
“airy hopes” and in the process destroy 
herself. 


SECOND, the most powerful nation 


on earth must exhibit an emotional 
stability, a sureness of behavior, compat- 
ible with her great position and respon- 


sibility. Passion, hysteria, fear, nor 
excitability—these do not contribute to 
security or survival. A mature, balanced, 
rational watchfulness and readiness alone 
will strengthen our hand at home and 
abroad. Let us not permit our enemies 
to laugh and our friends to tremble. And 
let us not squander our watchfulness on 
one group alone. Inimical as the com- 
munists are to our way of life—and who 
knows it better than I, who saw them in 
the process of tearing the Czech democ- 
racy to pieces only a few months ago— 
let us not for a moment forget, that there 
are equally destructive, and on occasions 
more dangerous, because less obvious, 
anti-democrats on the other extreme. Let 
us keep alive the “still, small voice” of 
reason, of measure, of balance above the 
sensational accusations that fill the waves 
of the air, above the confusionism, sen- 
sationalism and sexualism of other organs 
of public opinion—the small voice of com- 
mon sense, kindliness, compassion and 
understanding. “Believe not every spirit 
but try the spirits whether they are ol 
God; because many false prophets are 
gone out into the World.” 


THIRD, let us recognize that material. 
ism has many facets, beside the dialee 
tical one of the Marxists. Whosoeve! 
believes that ideas can be stopped bj 
purges, by ostracism, by denial of o ccu- 
pational opportunities, by barring 
books or bulletins from schools or pub 
libraries, by erection of more iron cur: 
tains, he is selling democracy short an 
cutting the roots of the very life-blood o 
freedom. “Give me the liberty to know 
to utter, and to argue freely accor 
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* America is potentially the greatest 
revolutionary force in the world, 
through her technology, through 
: her free society, through her 


democratic institutions, through 
her social multiplicity. 
e e e e e e 


onscience, above all liberties . . . and 
nough all the winds of doctrines were 
*t loose to play, so truth be in the field, 
ve do injuriously to misdoubt her 
rength. Let her and falsehood grapple; 
sho ever knew Truth put to the worse, 
1 a free and open encounter.” That ex- 
lamation of John Milton’s is no less true 
day than 300 years ago. 

F 

-KOURTH, and this is also part and 
arcel of materialism, let us not put re- 
ance on physical force alone. Is it not 
mmething to ponder about, that we are 
pending 15 billion dollars on armaments, 
nd some 10 billion dollars on economic 
yarfare, but only 60 million dollars on 
ieeting ideas with ideas, on meeting 
alse Russian propaganda with the Voice 
f America — 60 million spent on 59 dif- 
erent countries? Those few millions are 
xceedingly effective, as I have had occa- 
ion to observe on the other side of the 
ron Curtain this past year. How much 
10re we could do, if we only knew that 
Jeas go further and penetrate deeper 
han bullets; and that ideas can have 
roximity fuses attached to them, too. 
Jaked force has the power to destroy; but 
ehind the point of the sword, the blast 
f the gun or the apocalyptic sun of the 
tomic bomb there is always a man or a 
roup of men whose ideas make other 
2en wield the sword, the gun or the atom 
omib. Ideas are weapons and counter- 
yeapons as well as tools; and if we lose 
he war of ideas (which we might) there 
; not much use fighting a war of steel 
nd plutonium. 


FIFTH, let us not underestimate 
ioral force. Forthrightness and upright- 
ess are still the basis of stature of indi- 
iduals and nations alike. Visiting dig- 
itaries fawning and truckling to a 
ranco, generals who would cater to a re- 
d and reviving spirit of nazism and 
ationalism in Germany by promising to 
ebuild a new German army, all those 
-day disciples, not of Christ but of 
ishofer, are the ones who diminish and 
oy the moral stature of the United 
before the rest of the world. 


1 more subversive 


et us take to heart the catastrophe 
has befallen the West in China. If 
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The time is noon 


we can forget or thwart the aspirations of 
man in any part of the earth, we lose not 
only his respect, but worse, we lose our 
own. Whoever disregards the moral con- 
victions of mankind may proceed only at 
a terrific risk, and there are no easy de- 
tours. 

It was Pascal who said, “Justice with- 
out force is impotent. Force without 
justice is tyrannical. Let us therefore 
combine justice with force.” But it might 
also be asserted that justice is force, just 
as ideas and moral convictions are force, 
and their absence is weakness. Justice at 
home is a precondition of American 
power abroad. Any kind of discrimina- 
tion on racial or religious or social lines is 
a denial of a fundamental human right 
of fundamental justice and as such far 
more subversive, or more dangerously 
subversive, than the evil doctrines of 
totalitarian communism. “He that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen.” 
Foreign policy also begins at home and a 
great contribution to justice can be made 
right in our cities or hometowns. 

Noon does not wait and the same noon 
never rings twice. We may have less 
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How much we could do, if we only 
knew that ideas go further and 
penetrate deeper than bullets, and 
that ideas can have proximity fuses 
attached to them, too. 
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time than we thought. Our present has 
been described as “an era of cultural dis- 
integration and moral chaos.” Worse 
than that, Bertrand Russell pronounced 
this terrifying epitaph on human hope. 
“Brief and powerless is man’s life, on him 
and all his race the slow sure doom falls 
pitiless and dark. Blind to good and evil, 
reckless of destruction, omnipotent matter. 
rolls on its relentless way.” Shall we 
accept this as a final verdict on human 
fate? The margin between life and 
death, between the great potentialities, 
yet unborn and the frightful destructive- 
ness of the modern mind, between a 
bright life for all or destruction in one 
brilliant flash of the atom — those margins 
are becoming smaller and more tenuous 
with every tick of the clock. The time 
is noon, 
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AN EASTER HYMN 
FOR CHILDREN AND GROWN-UPS 


Children 


Our Easter hymn we sing today, 
Our hearts are young and free; 

This is our Spring, a time of joy, 
We sing of days to be— 

Of home and friends so dear and true, 
Of loved ones far and near, 

Of flow’rs and trees, and fields of play, 
Of kindness and good cheer. 


Grown-ups 


For life and love are always nigh 
Whatever may betide, 

No matter what the years may bring 
They still with us abide. 

And memory with its blest hope 
Shall brighten all our way; 

Not even death can dim the light 
That shines on Easter day. 


Together 


So young and old in gladness raise 
Their Easter hymn and prayer, 
In living trust which makes us one 
And drives away all care. 
Heaven and earth unite in praise 
With every growing thing— 
’Tis Easter in our hearts today, 
So joyously we sing. 


HORACE WESTWOOD 


The Second National Study Conference on the Church and Economic Life was held 
in Detroit a few weeks ago. Five Unitarians were official delegates to this conference. 
This article has been written by Homer A. Jack at the request of these delegates. Dr. 
Jack is minister of the Unitarian Church of Evanston, Illinois, and past president of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. He was also a delegate to the first Na- 
tional Study Conference on the Church and Economic Life held in Pittsburgh three 
years ago. 


No chaplain to the status quo 


Participant in Federal Council economic 


group finds Unitarians » years ‘behind’ 


By HOMER A. JACK 


THE NATIONAL sTuDY Conference on the Church and Economic Life began weeks be- 
fore the delegates convened in Detroit. Not only were delegates sent in advance four 
lengthy memoranda by the staff of the Federal Council of Churches, but somehow the 
list of delegates was released and the delegates were deluged with literature—mostly 
from the Right. The minister of the First Presbyterian Church of Detroit sent each 
delegate a specially-printed two-color booklet reminding churchmen that “Love Can- 
not Be Legislated by Man-Made Laws,” “Spiritual Mobilization” sent each delegate 
a copy of John T. Flynn’s The Road Ahead. This contains a bitter attack on the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches for promoting “the interests of the Socialist revolution in 
America” while “humble communicants of countless little churches all over this broad 
land. . . . pay the bills for this propaganda drive.” The Federal Council promptly 
called these charges “replete with misunderstandings, misrepresentations, and fal- 
sities,” but Mr. Flynn had the last word (to date) claiming in a new pamphlet that 
“the preacher-politician [naming such men as G. Bromley Oxnam and E. Stanley 


Jones] has been the curse of history.”° 


In the midst of this skirmishing, 450 
delegates came to Detroit. Although the 
American Unitarian Association is not one 
of the constituent twenty-eight Protestant 
bodies within the Federal Council of 
Churches, the latter in recent years has 
invited the Association (and the Univer- 
salist Church of America) to send official 
delegates to its national study confer- 
ences. These delegates come not as “ob- 
servers” or as “resources,” but as fully- 
accredited and voting delegates. Thus five 
Unitarians were present appointed by the 
American Unitarian Association. They 
were Harry M. Carey, director of the 
United Community Services Fund of 
Metropolitan Boston; Rodney C. Jacob- 
son, secretary-treasurer of the Minnesota 
State cio Council; Thomas F. Peterson, 
manager of the Electric Products Division 
of the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, Cleveland; Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, 
minister of the Church of Our Father 
(Unitarian-Universalist), Detroit; and 
the writer. The Unitarian delegation was 


*See The Truth About the Federal Council 
(297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10) and 
John T. Flynn Replies to His Critics, (John 
Nas ‘iba 210 East 43rd Street, New York 
ty fie 
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representative of the occupational groups 
of the delegates as a whole, 66 coming 
from business, 42 from labor, 83 from 
civic organizations and the government, 
and 140 from the clergy. 


A cruel fate 


The Conference opened with a bold 
challenge by Dr. Harold Bosley in the 
keynote sermon. He said, “I warn you: 
if we are not exceedingly careful, i.e., if 
we are not thoughtfully, tactfully, and 
timorously ambiguous, Stanley High will 
write about us in the American Bible — 
the Reader’s Digest. That, assuredly, is 
a cruel fate — one from which strong men 
shrink!” Ambiguity was thrown to the 
winds when Walter Ruether of the vaw- 
cro, and Noel Sargent,secretary of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
traded blows at the opening luncheon of 
the Conference. Ruether pleaded for the 
“broad, democratic middle,” inveighing 
against those on the far Right who con- 
tend that human security is the price men 
pay for freedom and against those—the 
communists — who contend that freedom 
is the price for security. He asserted that 
both positions were “economically un- 
sound and morally wrong.” Mr. Sargent 
was busy making a census of the religious 


words used in the working papers pre- 
pared by the Federal Council and com. 
plained in his speech that the preliminary 
papers only contained “six mentions ol 
Christ and only one mention of the name 
of Jesus.” Echoing John Flynn’s charge 
that there is “no important economic dif 
ference between communism and social 
ism” and “all property rights are humar 
rights,” Sargent lapsed into higher Bib 
lical criticism by asserting that “Jesus saic 
it was improper to change money in the 
Temple, but He did not say that money: 
changing was improper if carried on else: 
where.” 


No holds barred 


Attending principally a working anc 
study conference, delegates spent mos' 
time in one of three “agenda groups,” dis. 
cussing for a period of more than thirteer 
hours the relationship of economic force: 
to the individual, to organized groups 
and to the world. These were strenuou: 
sessions, with no holds barred, and with 
such persons as G. Bromley Oxnam 
Francis Perkins, Charles P. Taft, Senato1 
Ralph Flanders, Victor Ruether, Reinholc 
Niebuhr, and Jerry Voorhis taking active 
part in the group debates. The delegates 
came together at a plenary session to con: 
sider a preliminary paper written by « 
Conference committee headed by Bishor 
Oxnam on “Call to Action in Relation te 
Economic Life.” They also spent con 
siderable time debating four statements 
three topics on the agenda and one or 
“The Churches: Their Program in Rela 
tion to Economic Life.” Needless to say 
the five Unitarian delegates did not vot 
alike and showed just as much division 
the many votes as members of other de: 
nominational delegations! 

If the Unitarian delegates did not quit 
agree on the Conference conclusions, t 


a agree on two ways of projecting the 
pact of the Conference on religious 
s. First, they agreed that the Uni- 
jan denomination should make avail- 
the pamphlet containing the Con- 
rence statements. This should be 
del - distributed to laymen and minis- 
's within the denomination and used as 
e basis of group study. Second, they 
reed that the denomination should call 
own Unitarian Study Conference on 
e Church and Economic Life, bringing 
itarians from all walks of life together 
iod of time to discuss the rela- 
i of our faith to economic society. 
‘ently beaten down 
summing up the conference, Rev. 
acy Pullman felt that the delegates 
helmingly agreed that the church 
* role in considering the economic 
e of our times and neither in the pro- 
am nor in the prolonged debates was 
e right of the church to concern itself 
id to speak questioned. Dr. Pullman 
as also impressed with the able and 
eral quality of the church leadership. 
forts were made on the part of some of 
e religious conservatives present to in- 
trate the conference reports with vague 
eological language. These efforts were 
ther consistently beaten down, with 
en Reinhold Niebuhr meeting defeat on 
1 amendment which would have only 
ided a confusing layer of theology. Dr. 
ullman further felt that the efforts of 
mservatives at the Conference to emas- 
late the various draft statements by 
iminating certain punch words and 
arases was likewise unsuccessful. 
Mr. Thomas Peterson felt that the 
onference laid a basis for more active 
eal concern by churchmen in the eco- 
mic affairs of our country. He hoped 
at the general statements may lead to 
ttter handling of “specifics” in areas of 
onomic unrest. He also hoped that, in 
iy further conferences, there will be a 
uch better representation by Christian 
isinessmen and by others qualified by 
perience to educate as well as advise 
oups in these complex matters. Mr. 
sterson asks, “Have we not had enough 
debate and loud speaking coupled 
a ‘pressuring through’ resolutions, 
nendments and affirmations?” He also 
quires whether it isn’t time that we 
bemoaning the slow progres made 
social science and economics as com- 
wed with physical and technological 
9gress and take note from those en- 
ged in the latter so that wherever pos- 
le their methods may be applied in 
less exact scientific fields? 
Mr. Carey, another Unitarian delegate, 
t that it was a stimulating experience to 
end the Conference. He also felt that 
Detroit Conference made every dele- 
e realize that our future lies in a 
ious discussion of economic problems 
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facing Americans as individuals and as 
organized groups. While most of the 
delegates were puzzled if not lost in the 
maze of problems, facts, statements, per- 
spectives, outlooks and questions thrown 
at them for four days, Mr. Carey was re- 
peatedly struck with some of the state- 
ments which emerged from the Confer- 
ence, especially those dealing with the 
responsibility of America to the world as 
the largest producers and consumers of 
the world’s goods. The Conference 
pointed out that the average American 
had at his command 37.6 horsepower 
hours of energy available each day, as 
compared to 1.2 horsepower hours for a 
person in the underdeveloped countries. 
The average American’s daily food supply 
was over 3,000 calories, which was about 
forty percent higher than the average for 
the twenty-eight underdeveloped coun- 
tries, which was precariously close to the 
life-sustaining minimum. The average 
American’s life expectancy was sixty-two 
years; theirs was about thirty years. The 
average 1949 income per person in the 
United States has been estimated at more 
than $1,300 while in the bulk of the 
underdeveloped countries it was around 
$100. Assessing these facts, Mr. Carey 
agrees with the conclusions of his fellow 
delegates that economic readjustment or 


STAFF NOTE: Mr. Carey sent to Mr. Jack for 
inclusion in the article, a statement contain- 
ing more than thirty observations of the 
Detroit Meeting, and due to lack of space 
only the above three ideas and observations 


could be included. 


business recessions in America have 
serious consequences in other countries 
and are felt throughout the world. The 
Conference affirmed the conviction that 
war is not inevitable and that a moral, 
political, and economic program for an 
enduring peace must take precedence 
over the necessity of military defense 
against totalitarianism. 


Half-a-decade behind 

The writer’s personal reaction to the 
Conference is that it shows that Uni- 
tarians are perhaps a half-decade behind 
the leadership of several other Protestant 
denominations, especially Quakers and 
Congregationalists, in social action ma- 
chinery and even prophetic statements. 
Unitarians cannot easily rest on their 
liberalism, when more orthodox denomi- 
nations — theologically — are forging 
ahead and wrestling with the controver- 
sial issues of the marketplace not only on 
the rarified denominational levels but in- 
creasingly in the local churches. The 
Conference affirmed that the churches 
must practice what they preach about 
economic justice. It condemned “class 
churches” and demanded that the de- 
nominations and local churches conform 
to the highest ethical standards in their 
activities as employers, purchasers, reci- 
pients of gifts and property owners. 
Above all, the Conference went on record 
to proclaim that churchmen must not 
identify any economic order—capitalism 
or socialism — with the Gospel, and it 
also resolved that the church must not 
become “a chaplain to the status quo.” 


Prayer at Seventy 


Now draw I near, at last, the mark 
Between the worlds, where I must step across, 
Light-weighted, yet not wholly dead, with spark 
Brought from the pagan earth to fire my dross. 


O Thou Eternal Spirit of the sky, 

Reach out and fan the tiny flesh-choked flame 
That flickers low, till it spring live and high 

Into the deathless burning round Thy Name. 


Make my soul strong to praise Thee in that land 
Of choiring seraphim, stern Lord of Grace. 
Let me but touch the glory Thou hast planned 
For them which served a little in their place. 


Three score and ten. 


A brief novitiate 


To Timelessness beyond this soiled clay’s span. 
Forgive our coarse pride unregenerate 
And purge us of our worship vain of Man. 


Give us the prophet’s vision clear and bold 

To glimpse Thy meaning as we near the line. 
Lead us across from pain into that Fold 

Where reigns, not angry carnal law, but Thine. 


FRANCIS HILL 
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Every year the css Church of the Air schedules a Unitarian for its series, and this 
year the choice was David Rhys Williams of Rochester. Of him, Edwin McNeill 
Poteat, former president of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School and present president 
of Protestants and Other Americans United for Separation of Church and State, has 
said: “Our Dave Williams is one of the finest, and a strong arm for the offensive 
and defensive conflict in the interests of freedom.” After serving as a Congrega- 
tional minister, Dr. Williams became minister of the Third Unitarian Church in 
Chicago in 1924. Four years later he moved to his present post in Rochester. He is 
a past president of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. This article inaug- 
urates a new series of Sermons-of-the-Month selected by the Editorial Board. 


How we destroy the thing we love 


SERMON-OF-THE-MONTH 


By REV. DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS, DD. 


Our subject this morning is “How We 
Destroy the Thing We Love!” The theme 
is suggested by Oscar Wilde’s well-known 
poem entitled “The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol.” In this poem, the author de- 
scribes the restlessness of a certain pris- 
oner in Reading Gaol frantically pacing 
back and forth in his prison cell, await- 
ing execution for the crime of murdering 
his wife. He is frantic, not so much from 
fear of what is about to be done to him as 
from remorse for what he himself had al- 
ready done to another. For, as the poem 
explains, 

“The man had killed the thing he 
loved,” 
and then goes on to observe: 


“Yet each man kills the thing he loves, 
By each let this be heard. 

Some do it with a bitter look, 
Some with a flattering word, 

The coward does it with a kiss, 
The brave man with a sword.” 


Yes, deep down in the human heart 
there are strange wild destructive im- 
pulses to take the very life of that which 
we love the most. So deep-lying are these 
impulses that they seldom come to con- 
sciousness, with the result that many of 
us go on destroying the thing we love 
without ever realizing what we are doing. 

It was the terrible fate of that prisoner 
in Reading Gaol to know what he had 
done. In a fit of blind rage, he had killed 
the one person in all the world who had 
made life meaningful for him. And his 
heart was torn with the agony of grief 
and remorse. 

King David of ancient Israel knew a 
similar agony. His favorite son was Ab- 
salom, the pride and joy of his life. And 
yet King David was responsible for that 
son’s tragic end. It was not his own 
spear, to be sure, that pierced his son’s 
heart; Joab, the chief of his armies, had 
done that. Yet when news of Absalom’s 
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fate was brought to the King, David fully 
realized that he himself was responsible, 
for he and he alone had set in motion 
the train of events which had led directly 
to the death of his son. Instead of blam- 
ing others, David went up to his cham- 
bers and wept bitter tears, crying in his 
agony: “O my son Absalom, my son, my 
son Absalom! Would that I had died for 
thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!” 

The remorse of King David, as well as 
that of the prisoner in Reading Gaol, was 
immediate and overpowering, because in 
each case there was tangible evidence of 
the crime Gommitted and the loss sus- 
tained. 

But there are many ways of destroy- 
ing the thing we love besides effecting 
its physical destruction. There is such 
a crime, for example, as spiritual hom- 
icide. It is precisely here in the realm 
of spiritual values where every one of us 
needs to be on guard against his own 
destructive tendencies. 

Here is a man who marries the woman 
of his choice. What is the one quality in 
her life which has attracted him above 
all others? It is her maternal nature. The 
instinct of tenderness in her is very 
strong. If she had not possessed this vir- 
tue, he would not have married her in 
the first place. Children are born, and 
these children in time require more and 
more of the mother’s attention. The 
father begins to begrudge the amount of 
this attention. In various ways he sets 
out to change the character of his wife 
by sarcastic remarks, or angry alterca- 
tions, or silent neglect, until he has so 
transformed her natural tenderness into 
something hard and unyielding that he 
succeeds in destroying the very quality 
in her which he cherishes the most. 

Here is a woman who marries the man 
of her choice. What is the one virtue in 
his life which has attracted her above all 
others? It is his chivalrous manner, the 
gallant way in which he conducts him- 


self in the presence of other people, I 
buoyant spirit and complete lack of se 
consciousness. They marry, and _ th 
what does she do but proceed to critici 
the very quality in him which had ori 
inally won her heart. Out of fear or oth 
motive, she begrudges him the me 
harmless attentions to other men ar 
women. She finds fault not with his vic 
as much as with his chief virtue. By h 
constant jealousy she makes him sa se 
conscious and so much on his guard th 
he becomes an entirely different pe 
sonality. And then when it is too lat 
she becomes vaguely aware that som 
thing beautiful has gone out of her lif 
but not sufficiently aware to realize th 
she alone has been largely responsib 
for her fate. As one of our poets h 
described this kind of tragedy: 


“It isn’t Love's going that haunts 
my days, 

It’s just because it went in such 
little ways.” 

Or again, here is a child who is tl 
very life and joy of a parent. What 
the one quality in this child which 
most obvious and lovable? It is h 
natural honesty, his frank and ope 
countenance, his instinctive reluctance 
either to tell or act a lie. 


_ But the parent doesn’t realize that ; 
his child advances in years, there 
need for more and more privacy 
honesty would remain honest. TI 
solicitous supervision that was on 
beneficial in infancy can become a tyral 
nical and destructive force as the 
grows older. There are times when ce 
tain direct personal questions should n 
be asked of any child. 


in Overweening curiosity to know 
ing that our children are doing 
e done, there is grave peril of 
them into accomplished pre- 
ors. We tempt them to deceive 
begrudging them the privacy es- 
to their own spiritual growth and 
eceed in destroying in them that 
we once prized so highly. 
this is just as true of our friend- 
By keeping too close a watch 
ar our friends, by trailing their move- 
ts too minutely and asking questions 
ich we have no right to ask, we often 
rmine the very trust that makes the 
tionship possible and then lament 
loss which is ours without even sur- 
i our own share in bringing it 


es, there are many ways in which 
are prone to destroy the thing we 

the possessive attitude, the bitter 
¢, the sarcastic repartee, the yawn of 
ifference, the rebuke of ridicule, the 
gging spirit. How we sometimes wish 
e could go back to a certain period in 
ir lives and start all over again with 
hat we now know! How we wish we 


could reclaim values which once were 
ours but are now lost, perhaps forever! 

In no sphere of life is there greater 
danger of destroying what we treasure 
than in the sphere of religion. Men have 
had a profound spiritual experience, 
some revelation of ethical insight, some 
mystical companionship with things 
eternal and unseen, and then have 
sought to preserve it for the inspiration 
of future generations in the form of 
rituals, creeds and ceremonies. 

That which the prophet and seer have 
discovered, the priest and ecclesiastic 
would organize and systematize. But in 
so doing they run a serious risk of los- 
ing the thing they would preserve. 
They do not seem to realize how the 
letter killeth while it is the spirit that 
giveth life. 

John Steinbeck in his revealing novel, 
Of Mice and Men, describes a half-wit 
who loves to stroke the soft fur of little 
animals. But he holds them so tightly 
that he crushes out their life without 
realizing it, and then goes on to fondle 
them long after they are dead. Just so, 
it is possible for us to smother whatever 
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vitality our religious faith may have by 
holding to its forms too rigidly and then 
with little or no awareness continue to 
fondle that from which the spirit has 
fled. 


In conclusion let me suggest the pos- 
sibility of a similar peril to our nation. 
The one thing about her that we esteem 
above all else is her heritage of freedom. 
This we would insure for our children 
and our children’s children. But unless 
our methods of insuring freedom are also 
freedom’s methods, there is not only the 
grave but the almost certain risk of los- 
ing what we would insure. Eternal 
vigilance is still the price of liberty but 
it should be vigilant enough to avoid 
crushing liberty in the very process of 
defending it. 


In all our approaches to life, whether 
toward friends and loved ones, our work, 
our country, or our religion, there are 
few of us who do not need to be on 
guard against unconscious impulses to 
destroy the very thing we treasure. And 
some of us need to be on guard 
constantly. 


— ey 


he press has been filled recently with articles commemorating the half-way point 


‘the 20th century: This month, a Unitarian minister who was ordained fifty years 
10, shares his personal mid-century observations with Register readers. Dr. Nichols 
tended Harvard (class of 1899), Harvard Divinity School and Manchester College, 
xford, England. He was ordained in King’s Chapel, Boston, and served Unitarian 
wirches in Walpole, N. H., Pueblo and Colorado Springs, North Andover, Mass., 

pelier, Vt., Marblehead, Mass., and Lynchburg, Va. For several years he served 
} chaplain to the Vermont legislature, and a dozen years ago attended the Oxford 
onference of International Liberals. 


.t mid-century: ‘Sober optimism’ 


Frank observations at the 50-year mark 
sees future belonging to liberals 


By WILLIAM S. NICHOLS 


I ENTERED THE UNITARIAN MINISTRY, I confidently believed that the Unitarian 
lurch would grow into a very large and widely established church in our country. 
new that it was a reasonable religion best suited to appeal to the American people. 
the end of fifty years I find that the expectations which I had when I was or- 
ined have not been fulfilled, and I suspect that the same confession would have 
be made by most Protestant ministers of all denominations. As compared with 
at we thought were reasonable expectations half a century ago, there has been 
ively little advance. 


What has happened? I think we would 
well to some of the things that 
ia aii during these fifty years; 
I think we should all agree that this 
2 a very difficult period in which 
e Protestant churches — perhaps 


most of all for churches of the definitely 
liberal tradition. Such a conclusion might 
well serve as the basis for a sober optim- 
ism for the next fifty years. 

When I went to my first parish there 
were only two automobiles in the town. 


There were no electric lights, ro town 
water supply, no telephone in the parson- 


age. There were no moving pictures, 
radios or television. No airplanes. The 
Sunday-paper habit was only beginning. 
There were no Sunday ball-games and 
few Sunday amusements of any kind. 
There were no Rotary and Service clubs; 
and many social organizations now largely 
attended did not exist. Dean Sperry of 
the Harvard Divinity School in announc- 
ing a move to raise a large endowment 
for the school, noted that in the fifty-year 
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period, millions have been procured for 
the business, the law, the medical, the 
physical and chemistry departments of 
the college, and with the exception of one 
bequest, nothing for the Divinity School. 
Harvard College was primarily founded 
for the training of ministers. Dr. Sperry 
used these facts to contrast the trend in 
the material interest of the times as com- 
pared with the spiritual interest. Over- 
powering all else in this period I am re- 
viewing, is the fact of the great World 
Wars. An observer has made the declara- 
tion that it would be comparatively easy 
to compile the devastation to human life 
and property in these wars, but that it 
would be absolutely impossible to com- 
pile the devastation to the human mind 
in all countries by these terrible conflicts. 
If the devastated regions in the human 
mind have played a part in the decline of 
religious and spiritual response, we can 
add that to our list. All this brings us 
to the inescapable conclusion that it has 
indeed been a very difficult fifty years 
for the church. 


At a low ebb 

Why should I keep my optimism for 
the church and for the Unitarian religion? 
You may well wonder after this recital of 
mine in regard to fifty years’ observation. 
I have been frank about religious condi- 
tions in these years; I want to be just as 
honest in expressing my conviction in re- 
gard to the future of religion and of our 
Unitarian Church. I believe there are 
many reasons why we should remain 
loyal to our church and support it to the 
extent of our ability. 

Mankind will never be through with 
religion, and the church as an institution 
of religion will continue to function for 
years to come, as it has persisted through 
the thousands of years of the past. It 
may be that religion and the non-material 
needs of human life are at an all low ebb 
in this mid-twentieth century. We who 
live near to the ocean tides cannot be 
fearful of an ocean at low ebb. To me 
religion is an everlasting source of 
strength for the human child, and it 
makes no difference what phases the in- 
stitutional form of religion may pass 
through, there will be no diminishing of 
the nominal supply. It may well be that 
the low ebb of which I speak is uncover- 


Mankind will never be through 
with religion, and the church as 
an institution of religion will con- 
tinue to function for years to 
come, as it has persisted through 
the thousands of years of the past. 


ing many a mistaken conception and error 
in our religious habits. It may be that 
we are now seeing to the very bottom, 
and are, as it were, viewing the unlovely 
flats left exposed by the receding tide. 
But like the great processes of the eternal, 
it may also be that in another later day, 
the tide will turn and flow back, reassur- 
ing of its strength and of its unfailing 
blessing. I do not allow myself to forget 
that religion is fixed in the eternal and 
cannot pass away. 

The church is not religion. I am think- 
ing that neither the historic church nor 
the ideal church can embody all religion 
or limit religion. I believe in the church 
simply as one institution of religion, just 
as we might say that a dairy is not all of 
farming. We do not have any too many 
religious institutions. The church has be- 
come a social religious institution. It re- 
quires a bringing together of a group of 
people. Whenever a church is reduced 
to one person in the pew its usefulness is 
over. There is the oft-quoted text from 
the New Testament that “wherever two 
or three are gathered together, the Spirit 
of God is present.” That is the lowest a 
church can go. There is no limit in the 
other direction. The life we are leading 
is persistently a social life. This is the 
force behind the building of cities, of 
wide spread transportation, of extending 
commerce, of irrigating waste places and 
all growth of civilization. I do not 
wonder that many a _ reformer .and 
preacher and teacher turns to the social 
questions with an absorbing interest and 
zeal. 2 

The social urge is forcing us all in this 
direction. Its influence upon the church 
in this last half century has been very 
great. Think of the parish halls, social 
rooms and equipment which have been 
added to the churches in this period. As 
the preacher more or less abandoned the 
idea of saving souls for an indefinite 
future’life, he seized avidly upon the ad- 
vocacy of social justice and the reforms, 
political, economic and social, giving 
deep and sincere concern for life here and 
now. Consequently we have had the 
growth of the institutional church and 
the promotion by churches of all kinds of 
secular social living. It has not all been 
helpful to the church. For in this there 
has been unwarranted rivalry between 
churches. As churches, I believe that it 
is important that we practice what we 
preach, about brotherhood and loving 
one’s neighbor. 


Over-secularized churches 


But, when a church, and I mention no 
names, can get out a hundred or more to 
a church social affair, and then the Sun- 


day worship is attended by less than 
there is something wrong. May it not 
that we have oversecularized a religio: 
institutiton? We will not give up o 
social church life but what is great 
needed is a new emphasis on, and unde 
standing of, the value of social worshi 
Social worship consists of the mingling | 
a congregation, the uniting of voices, tl 
uniting of human spirits, the uplift « 
social contact in moments of exultatio 
and aspiration and thanksgiving. Th 
must always be the first great business | 
the church and properly attended to, tl 
social justice and political and economic 
life of the congregation, not the chure 
will follow. I hold strongly with t 
prophet Micah, that the great requir 
ment is for people “who do justly, ar 
love mercy and walk humbly with the 
God.” If there is no value, to this en 
in social worship, then perhaps we shoul 
turn our churches into forums and soci 
clubs and not keep up a pretense of beir 
religious worshipers. I do not yield 1 
any such idea, and I hold as a first ten 
in my belief in our church, that it has 
national, helpful, easily understood for 
of social worship, and that there is ric 
value in such worship. This understanc 
ing needs re-emphasizing; it should | 
slurred over and displaced by seculariz: 
tion. 

Religion is not always what peop 
think it is. People who think they hay 
religion may not have the true thing, an 
some who think they are without religic 
really have it. Religion as I sense it 
our aspiration or inclination toward 
greater good. It may be revealed in th 
way we live, in the way we speak, in th 
way we think. It may be clearest in o1 
most private and secret life, or in on 
widest contacts. We may have only 
little of religion, and yet that little ma 
be very precious. We may have a gre: 
deal of religion and our abundance ma 
be shown in a variety of ways very di 
ferent from that of another who appeai 
to the world to be more religious tha 
ourselves. ; 

Real religion, I believe, is in the hej 
ing of women and men and children an 
not at all in the keeping of the churel 
You can withhold your religion from tk 
church, and many do. The church ca 
only attempt to attract you to come wit 
your religion to its services for the pu 
pose of affording you an opportunity t 
express religious emotions in commé 
with others. In this particular the chure 
e e e e e e 
There is the oft quoted text from 
the New Testament that “wherever — 
two or three are gathered together, 
the Spirit of God is present.” 


its relation to personal religion is not 
ary different from any business enter- 
ise. The church attempts to attract 
ients who will come and exchange com- 
odities. The commodities which are 
urs, and which the church will ex- 
inge, are a private aspiration, a per- 
nal virtue, and individual responsive- 
ss to truth, beauty and goodness. These 
1, and only you, can bring, and in ex- 
ange you should demand from the 
yuse of worship a public, a broader and 
more comprehensive religious conscious- 


t is not unlike the old custom of taking 
ist to a mill. The corn is grown and 
Ken to the mill by the farmer in its 
kernel and there it undergoes a 
ange. The mill wheels revolve and 
i@ farmer takes back the same com- 
odity he brought except that it has been 
bjected to a process and is consequently 
ore valuable and desirable. I conceive 
1 exact parallel in the church and its 
asiness of religion. You bring in your 
ligion. It is not here. 


ruth of the ages 


The four walls of a church have no 
ystical properties different from other 
mur walls. The voice of the officiating 
ader in our church has no authority, no 
ystic power to furnish you with religion 
sainst your will. The religion must be 
| you, in your heart, in your personal 
iaracter, in your desires and hopes. Here 
is only subjected to a process, and not 
) any mysterious process. The process 
simply one of uniting and fusing to- 
ther the religion of your several Iyring- 
gs. Here it is caught up on a wave of 
mg, or lifted by a new truth, or swayed 
y a common emotion. Here we listen 
) the great echo from the truth of the 
ges, and if our heart is true, there will 
wely be a response in us. 


you take away from the church no 
feeling of a common humanity, 
larger love of mankind, no enlarged 
ing of the glories and wonders of the 
ernal systems, of an all wise, all loving 
verse, then it may be that you have 
t really submitted your religion to the 
rocess of social reverential worship, and 
ur coming here has failed from the 

wpoint of what the church tries to do 
religion and for human life. The 
wrch to my mind is at its best, is ful- 

ng its highest function, when it helps 


a This is something no 
ar institution can do as effectively. 
all we not say just a word, in this 
nection, for the associations and tradi- 
} of the church. We call them sacred, 
in so naming them we perhaps mis- 
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The church to my mind is at its 
best, is fulfilling its highest func- 
tion, when it helps to mold the in- 
dividual religion of men and 
women into a common faith and 
an universal religious zeal for the 
common human welfare. 


e e ° e e ° e 


lead. We mean simply that they are 
dear, that they are honorable and of good 
repute. They have been created by the 
best. 


In the business world there are firm 
names which stand for the highest integ- 
rity and the strongest security. So the 
church retains its traditions and its names 
and its associations to recommend it to 
you, and to give the assurance that it is 
not the uncertain venture of a day, but 
the successful, revered institution of a 
great past. The church must ever appeal 
to the thoughtful among us, because 
aside from many other reasons, it has 
been so honored, and so upheld and so 
advanced by the generations gone, by the 
leaders and monitors of civilized advance. 
The sacredness, so called, of our church, 
is merely, in common speech, the creden- 
tial of the church. And the credential is 
in our keeping for only a time. We 
should delight in guarding it with loyalty 


and devotion. 


Among common people 


I have endeavored to give you just a 
few of the reasons why despite the ups 
and downs, the discouragements, the ad- 
verse factors, I can still hold to my optim- 
ism and belief that the future has much 
in store for such a church as ours. I hold 


more strongly even than I held a half 
century ago that our church holds to an 
interpretation of religion greatly needed 
in common life, among common people. 
And as I see the world development 
which is going on today, I feel that if any 
Protestant church survives, or indeed any 
Christian church survives, the great up- 
heaval, the world reordering that must 
take place if we are to have world peace, 
it will be such a church as ours. It can- 
not be an excluding church, which claims 
orthodoxy of truth. It cannot be a 
church that is hostile to other forms of 
religion. It must be a church which be- 
lieves in an Universal Fatherhood of God, 
an Universal Brotherhood of man and 
universal security for all mankind. 

In so far as it is a Christian church 
(and I see no reason for any other desig- 
nation) it must exalt the simple teaching 
of Jesus, for an example to mankind, and 
not any theological doctrine about Jesus, 
which will always be an affront to people 
devoted to other great leaders and cults. 
Our so-called and rightly-called Christian 
civilization, may be in the ascendancy in 
the world today. This does not tempt me 
to think that the whole world of men and 
women must be Christianized, and I de- 
plore the talk and strategy that is being 
employed to such an end. It will surely 
lead to further strife and terrible conflict. 
I want our Christianity to be so liberal- 
ized, so broadened, so directed, that it 
will always be a leader among the re- 
ligions of the world and never a totali- 
tarian religion displacing other. leader- 
ship, other great moral systems, other 
sincere and humanly helpful worship. 
That is enough. This is our great chal- 
lenge and our responsibility. For this 
cause, I am willing to rededicate my in- 
terest and devotion. 


The Bonds of Bonnie Blink 


To Rowe Camp on the Occasion of the 


twenty-fifth Anniversary of its Founding. 
e 


Here where the trees salute the Berkshire rills, 
Wearing the mountain dawn-mist in their hair, 
And standing close yet open here and there 

For homes that make white dots across the hills: 
Here Bonnie Blink with modest charm that thrills 
Her loyal children, stands with purpose rare, 
Here sounds of joy and laughter fill the air 

And all may share the spirit she instills. 


Some houses stand by strength of wood or steel, 
And some by mortar strong with stones and sands, 
But this house stands by truths we know and feel, 
By fellowship and love’s long-lasting strands: 

So we salute the great, true-hearted throng 

Who by their fellowship make this house strong. 
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Ray Shute is fast becoming one of the best-known laymen in Unitarianism. This 
is his fourth article in the Register, and he continually appears in the news, as a 
leader in the Fellowship Unit program and as mayor of Monroe, N. C. and an 


active businessman and civic leader. 


His latest appearance in the Register told 


of his mayoralty campaign, in which “Unitarian” became a smear-word. 


The Catholic ‘Operation Dixie’ 


“OPERATION DIXIE 
is said to be sixty million dollars. 


By J. RAY SHUTE 


is the New Deal for Catholicism in the Southern states; its cost 
Its object is to invade the last economic and social 


battleground in America and, if not to conquer immediately, at least to contain this 
vast area for the future “ “Armageddon” which will surely be waged below the Smith 


and Wesson” line! This project is not a “feeler”; 
The chapels and churches being built are permanent structures, as 


all stops open. 


are the hospitals, schools and other facilities. 


it is a full-scale engagement with 


The best-trained men in the faith are 


manning the ramparts and the best publicists available are firing the paper bullets 


into every quarter. 


Orthodox Protestant churches are help- 
less against this invader, because they 
have no defensive weapons; their creeds 
and doctrines are authoritarian; there- 
fore, the opposition cannot be aggressive 
and positive, it can only be—as always— 
negative. Under the names of tolerance 
and democracy, neither of which they 
practice, the Catholics’ infiltration is 
proceeding unchecked in Dixie. While 
America prepares to fight authoritarian- 
ism in Europe and Asia, 26 million 
domestic adherents to a similar ideology 
are left to proceed on a plan destined to 
succeed, if not checked, where the 
authoritarians of foreign lands would 
probably lose in their efforts. This 20th 
century enigma is inexplicable to many 
of us down South. 


A new faith for a new age 


In my home town of ten thousand 
souls, “Operation Dixie” has built two 
brick chapels: “Our Lady of Lourdes” 
was built with only three communicants 
in our entire county of forty thousand 
people; “St Josephs” was built last year 
for Negroes and to date there is not a 
member! Our little fellowship of Unitar- 
ians not only outnumbers the combined 
membership of the Romanists, but also 
is exerting an influence for good in our 
community far out of proportion to its 


While 


authoritarianism in 


America prepares to fight 
Europe and 
Asia, 26 million domestic adherents 
to a similar ideology are left to pro- 
ceed on a plan destined to succeed, 
if not checked, where the authori- 
tarians of foreign lands would prob- 


ably lose in their efforts. 
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The battle has really begun in earnest. 


size. We have brought to our city a new 
faith for this new age in which we live; 
ours is not a faith practicing the old 
fallacies—ours is new, alive and pulsating 
with truth and hope and promise. We 
do not need two chapels—only one, and 
it literally for All Souls. 
have any “rice” Unitarians, and those 
who come to us will do so seeking to live 
the democratic way of life, not in an 
effort to escape the realities of life. I 
know in truth that we can meet and 
defeat this threat to America—for we are 
doing it today, right here! What is be- 
ing done here can be done in a thou- 
sand Southern communities. A Unitarian 
fellowship is streamlined and mobile, 
and can run rings around these chapels 
of despair that are being erected through- 
out the Land of Cotton. We really have 
the answer to this problem and we can 
meet the opposition on its own terms, 
out in the open. Some day we will be 
called blessed. 


The last World War glorified the 
“underground,” and many of our people 


seemed to get the idea that this was 


novel, when as a matter of fact the 
damnyankees in New England were 
making the underground railway work a 
century before World War un! If the 
same dogged determination animated the 
breasts of our Yankees today as it did a 
century ago, then we would witness a 
resurgence of zeal that would carry Uni- 
tarianism into every sector of the South 
as a living witness to the fact that liberal- 
ism still fights for the rights of all men, 
under all circumstances and everywhere 
under the sun. 


We would stand ready to furnish intel- 
ligent and militant opposition to every 
individual and organization that would 
enslave the bodies or minds of human 
beings. I can think of no better way that 


We will not 


the New Englander can fight ba 
against the forces that are devastating h 
own neighborhood than to give help | 
an area where we can fight the batt 
on even terms—and win! 


The fight is going full blast 


Just think of the joy that could con 
to a strong liberal congregation in tl] 
North to use its resources to mother 
new church, or half a dozen fellowship 
in Dixie, and then actually see the resul 
of such mission work. Call it vicario 
experience if you like, but no moth 
could croon over her offspring with mo 
genuine love and admiration than 
mothering church that would see h 
daughter congregation serving humani 
in an area without liberal religion. 
this not the religion of Channing, Parke 
Emerson and Starr King? 


This matter of demoéracy is not : 
academic affair any longer. Where tl 
choice once was between, orthodoxy at 
liberalism, it now seems to be liberalis 
or nothing. It is far more serious thi 
most of us think; this fight for the mir 
of America is going full blast, today. A 
we going to take it lying down? Le 
strike back! 


We will not have any “rice” U 
rians, and those who come to us 
do so seeking to live the demo 
way of life, not in an effort to 
the realities of life. 


: Nebraska. 
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I didn’t tumble to the situation right 
fay. Thinking he was broke I offered 
uy his meal, but he explained that 
sy wouldn't allow him to eat there. 
This was my first real introduction to 
ial prejudice. The driver had never 
the restaurant before, but there was 
mething about it that said, “Stay out. 
u belong to an inferior race.” 
Well, the upshot of it was that I per- 
aded him to go in. The expected in- 
followed, though he was allowed to 
ly as my guest on the supposition that 
was traveling with me. The facts of 
€ case were just reversed. 
This degrading experience is very com- 
m, and I am sure that if most white 
ople knew how it felt to be discrim- 
aie they would put a stop to 
immediately. 
One of the foundation stones of the 
nitarian fellowship is the assumption 
the inherent dignity of man and the 
treme worth of each human personality. 
ie of the goals is brotherhood. Neither 
clusively ours, but it seems quite evi- 
that the goal of the brotherhood of 
an must rest upon the foundation of the 
erent dignity of all men. It cannot 
t upon assumed inequality, master- 
ive and superior-inferior relationships. 
h foundations are only suited to the 
Iding of hatred, fear, malice, insecurity 
1 loneliness. But this thesis is not self- 
dent; so let me do two things: First let 
offer an understanding of the view 
that all men are equal, which is the 
nmon way of expressing the inherent 
nity of all men; and then let me touch 
n al practical problems that face 
1ere in Lincoln. 
of us vaguely believes, or would 
believe, that all men are equal; 
ve are troubled with the idea because 
he great array of obvious inequalities. 
y to ourselves and to each other, “It 
n’t true that all men are equal. 


p Schug for many years has been a leader among those who insist on disturbing 
e of the complacent and the self-satisfied in religion, and applying the prin- 
of religious liberalism to race relations. Previously in the church of Urbana, 
ne of the University of Illinois, he now is minister of the Unitarian Church of 


ace, religion and restlessness 


By PHILIP SCHUG 


As a college student, I often hitch-hiked the two-hundred or so miles between my 
mts’ home and college in order to save the train fare. On one of these occasions 
egro driver picked me up for a long haul into Chicago, and at noon we began to 
nk about stopping for lunch. I suggested a rather nice restaurant at one of the 
uin crossroads. We stopped, but the driver didn’t get out. Rather, he said, “You 
in, and when you return bring me a sandwich.” 


Some are born with healthy bodies— 
others are not. The healthy have a great 
advantage. Some are born with a high 
degree of intelligence — others are not. 
Some are born into homes where wealth 
abounds. They have great advantages 
over the poor from the very beginning. 
Some are born to Negroes, some to mi- 
grant Mexican workers — others are born 
to the ‘blue-bloods.’ There is just no real 
equality.” 

By such reasoning, which is very 
sound, we whittle down the concept of 
the equality of man to a mere ghost of 
its former self, and a ghost has no com- 
pulsive power in our day. This troubles 
some of us and delights others, but we 
must admit that the arguments are con- 
vincing — indeed, they have convinced 
me. Men are not equal in their capacities 
nor in their environmental circumstances. 
They are terribly unequal, and I con- 
sider their equalities a fair basis for con- 
siderable inequality of rewards. 

But all such observations and argu- 
ments are completely irrelevant when you 
are discussing the equality of men as it 
flows from the assumption of the inherent 
dignity of all men. This assumption grew 
up in the face of greater inequalities 
that we are not likely to catalog. It grew 
up in the face of feudal conditions and 
accepted slavery, authoritarian churches 
and governments. It has nothing what- 
soever to do with proved differences of 
capacity or circumstance. 

Quite to the contrary, it rests upon the 
observation that all men have equality 
of needs, not of capacities. All men need 
to be respected, all need self-respect, all 
need opportunity for creative work and 
some self-determination of their day-by- 
day destinies. It is observed needs that 
lie at the base of the assumption of the 
inherent dignity of all men. In this re- 
spect they are equal. 

Unfortunately mankind has not yet 
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learned the lesson that one satisfies his 
own needs most fully when he helps 
others satisfy theirs. We still operate on 
the jungle law of kill or be killed, enslave 
or be enslaved, and we still think that 
we satisfy our needs by denying others 
the satisfaction of theirs. Then we 
wonder why we reap only hatred and 
fear. We can never break out of this 
vicious circle until we guarantee each 
living human being the right to satisfy 
his most basic needs, which are the things 
that make him most human and unlike 
the tigers in the jungle. 

It is against such a background that I 
place two practical problems that face 
us here and now in Lincoln. The one is 
social discrimination based on color, re- 
ligion and sex. The most obvious of 
these at the moment is color discrimina- 
tion. The Social Action Council finds 
that a small but irritating minority of 
business places refuses service to all dark- 
skinned trade. This is a complete denial 
of the inherent dignity of man. It says, 
“You are less than human. You don’t 
have the same needs for respect and care 
that superior people have.” If we really 
believe in our basic assumptions we can- 
not allow such insults to continue. 

But we must ask, “What good is the 
right to purchase goods and service if 
there is no ability to do so?” This brings 
us to a second finding, which is that with 
very few exceptions Negroes in our com- 
munity have no opportunity to get any 
but menial jobs. This is just as serious 
as the first, and the legislature has the 
problem before it now. This situation 
must be corrected. 

There is an old Arabian proverb which 
sums up our duties toward these prob- 
lems very well. It runs, “The exercise of 
equity for one day is equal to sixty years 
spent in prayer.” 
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NEWS 


OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


News Editor. EDWARD DARLI 


125th anniversary convocation plans laid _ 


Detailed plans have been laid for the 
celebration of the 125th anniversary of the 
American Unitarian Association in Boston 
on May 23 and 24, it was announced last 
month by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Presi- 
dent of the ava. Dr. James R. Killian, 
Jr., President of m.1.r., will preside at the 
opening session, and among the noted par- 
ticipants of the convocation will be Arthur 
E. Murphy of Cornell, President of the 
Eastern Branch of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association; Douglas McGregor, Presi- 
dent of Antioch College; Louis J. Ridenour, 
Jr., Dean of the Graduate School of the 
University of Illinois; James P. Warburg, 
author of Peace in Our Time?, Foreign Policy 
Begins at Home, Last Call for Common 
Sense, etc.; Margaret Mead, of the American 
Museum of Natural History and one of the 
deans of U. S. anthropology; Governor Adlai 
E. Stevenson of Illinois, and many others yet 
to be named. 

The general theme of the convocation, 


Dr. Eliot said, will be “Religion for a New 
Age of Reason.” “We do not plan to spend 
time reading the minutes of previous meet- 
ings,’ he said. “We will not be look- 
ing backward, but will be concentrating on 
the future. The purpose of this convoca- 
tion is to explore the role of religion in the 
next half century. The world is facing two 
alternatives: a return to the Dark Ages and 
to the blind forces of reaction and authority; 
or the development of an age in which 
reason will have a leading part.” 

The convocation will open on the evening 
of May 23 and will conclude on the even- 
ing of the 24th. Also on the 24th there 
will be two panel discussions in the morn- 
ing and two more in the afternoon. All 
the meetings will be on a non-sectarian basis, 
Dr. Eliot said. “We are trying to assemble 
some of the best brains in the country to 
explore the basic problem for us and with 
us—the entire approach will be non-sectarian 
and inclusive.” 


The Theme for 


Anniversary Week 


Religion for a New Age 
of Reason 


The opening session, to be held in Jc 
Hancock Hall, will have the theme, “Th 
Dangers We Face” and will discuss 
ligion and the prospects for a new age 
reason. The closing session the next ev 
ing will have the theme, “These Things ° 
Must Do.” and will discuss religion ; 
the requirements for a new age of reas 
The four panel discussions will come 
between the opening and closing sessic 
and details will be announced later. f 
siding at the final session will be the m 
erator-designate of the Unitarian denomi 
tion, Ernest B. MacNaughton, President 
Reed College in Portland, Ore. 


Seated at the extreme right is Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Johnson, attending the opening* 
session of the National Committee for the 
Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, meeting in the east 
wing of the White House with President 


Truman recently. Mr. Johnson is cur- 
riculum adviser in religious education to 
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Survey shows Unitarianism at new peak 


Organized Unitarianism has reached a new peak in membership, church attendar 
budgets and community influence. As the American Unitarian Association prepa 
to celebrate its 125th anniversary with distinguished ceremonies in Boston, chure 
all over the United States and Canada are reporting new building plans, big 
church schools, more active affiliated organizations, increasing adoption of purp¢ 
ful, planned programs of promotion and greater strength in all departments tl 
ever before. These facts and many others of importance were revealed in a sur 
just completed as this issue of the Register went to press. 

The details cannot all be covered in a short report; but here are some rand 


samplings: 


Rey. Lawrence Jaffa says that in PEM- 
BROKE, Mass., the First Parish Church at 
the end of the year had 79 members, of 
whom 19 were new; and since Dec. 31, 17 
more have joined. Church membership 
early in March was 50 percent ahead of the 
total of one year ago. 


Rev. Berkeley Blake reports from sANTA 
BARBARA, Cal., that church attendance this 
year has been 25 percent ahead of last year, 
and that on December 31 there were 196 
voting members. Here in a community of 
40,000 people, 100 miles from the nearest 
metropolitan area, is a Unitarian church 


the Beacon Press, author of WHAT 1s HAP- 
PENING IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, and 
minister of the Old Ship Church, Hing- 
ham, Mass. (Unitarian). 

Acme Photo, N. Y. 


with a membership of one Unitarian oul 
every 200 of the population, “This has 
been achieved,” Mr. Blake points out, 
bizarre methods but by steady plugging. 
From miami, Rev. Joseph Barth : 
photographs showing the new construc 
which is now under way, and reported 
members as of Dec. 31. A new Univers 
Unitarian discussion group has been forn 
and a special action committee has b 


organized. A newly-formed Arts Comi 


tee has put on an art exhibit, a playwrii 
contest and a Ted Shawn dance-lecture d 
onstration, A cooperative church sch 
and-parents five-day morning nursery scl 
with a well trained director has been set 

In DALLAS, Tex., average church att 
ance has grown from 106 to 185. — 
church, under the enthusiastic leadersh 
Rev. Robert Raible, recently out 
new quarters in two months and is loc 


ward to new seating space where the 
nding Room Only sign can be discarded. 
Rev. Theodore C. Abell reports 163 mem- 
rs at the end of the year in sacRAMENTO, 
1. There were 37 voting members in 
45 in this church, which gives some idea 

he type of leadership which Mr. Abell 
demonstrated. In three years, the amount 
ntributed by members jumped from $1344 
$3983. This church gave over $400 to 
e United Appeal this year, besides more 
an $100 for the work of the Unitarian 
tvice Committee. Church school attend- 
e has catapulted from 28 four years ago 
4 today. 


oneham sends some dramatic figures. A 
cade ago, the church had 45 members. 
ow it has 167. Ten years ago the average 
tendance was 30; today it is 101. In the 
me period, a church school (exclusive of 
adle roll and teachers) of 23 has grown 
76. 

ey. Bruce Parker writes from BANGOR, 
., that during 1947 the church records 
re brought entirely up to date and their 
oa carefully checked. He reports ac- 
rate figures for the last three years as fol- 
vs: 1947, the membership was 130; the 
xt year, 161; and on December 31, 1949, 
was 194. Here is a steady forward move- 
ent gaining 30 new members every year. 
his seems to your editor as the very type 

mold of Unitarian Advance. 
Rey. Carl A. Seaward reports from por- 
mesteR, Mass., that during the year 23 
ople were welcomed into the Fellowship 
id that at the end of the year there were 
7 active members. Since 1948, there has 
en a 25 percent increase in church at- 
ndance; and the youth and child activities 
the Barnard Memorial weekday club and 
asses have increased 35 percent. 

At SAN FRANCISCO, 35 new members have 
ed since November, when Rey. Harry 
sie took up his duties there, and 
= 


legal membership on December 31 
as 165. An extremely active Dutton Club 
handling sermon reprints and Beacon 
ess books, and the church is feeling a 
w surge of strength. * 

Rev. Eugene A. Luening points to a 10 
ent growth in the NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
liance; a 200 percent increase in Avy; a 
© percent increase in the church school; 
d a church membership at the end of the 
ar of 1946. This church was organized in 


Tom WORCESTER, Mass., Rev. Walter B. 
ng reports that the membership at the 


sember 31, was 225. Rev Robert L. Zoer- 
le reports that during the past three 
rs the church attendance has increased 
DET CE the church school enrollment, 


Mass., that church membership 
nd of the year was 476; and he com- 


ed 


news 


HUMAN RECLA- 
MATION: Recently 
a new type of proj- 
ect for children was 
begun by the Lay- 
men’s League of the 
Richmond, Va., Uni- 
tarian Church (Rev. 
Marvin Palmerlee) 
when the League 
held its first supper 
meeting at the Rich- 
mond Juvenile De- 
tention Home. Chil- 
dren at the Home 
had supper with the 
members of the 
League and saw 
movies at a program 


which followed. In the photograph, Joe Nadler, center, president of the League, is 
shown serving Brunswick stew to a boy at the Home, while Mr. Palmerlee looks on. 
Mr. Nadler said the purpose of the suppers is “to make life a little brighter for the 
boys and girls and to take part in human reclamation.” Between such regular sup- 
pers, members of the League go to the Home to put on movies for the youngsters 


and serve refreshments. 
courtesy—Richmond News Leader) 


ments that in 1940 the membership was 340. 
The church school has doubled in the last 
decade. 

From CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., Rev. Mal- 
colm R. Sutherland, Jr., reports that the 
Thomas Jefferson Unitarian Church at the 
end of the year had 100 adult members, of 
whom well over 50 percent are native 
Southerners. 

Rev. J. Robert Smudski reports from MEap- 
VILLE, Pa., that 40 new members were added 
in 1949, representing a growth of more than 
40 percent, and that the total membership on 
December 31 amounted to 186. 

Rey. Homer L. Sheffer (xnmcEwoon, N. J.) 
says that the Membership list has now been 
carefully revised and that 9 members joined 
this fall. Membership of the church at the 
end of the year was 116. Mr. Sheffer re- 
ports that financial support for the church 
has been greatly increased. 

The First Unitarian Church of cLEvE- 
LAND (Rey. Robert Killam) reports a mem- 
bership as of December 31 of 1153 people. 
On the report form returned to the Regis- 
ter, no mention was made of the many well- 
known community activities of the church 
which every week attracts hundreds of 
Cleveland citizens of all races and faiths 
to meetings held under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Church. It is well known that 
the three daily newspapers regard the 
church as one of the chief sources of news 
for the church pages. 

In aucusta, Me. (Rev. Alfred J. N. Hen- 
riksen), membership has grown in three 
years from 68 to 90 active enthusiasts; and 
in the same period a Sunday school of 15 
children has increased to 71. 

Rev. Robert W. Lawson reports that in 
payton the membership at the end of the 
year was 163—which represents a gain of 
26 new members in a year. He adds, “We 


The project is scheduled to continue until June. 


(Photo 


believe we can maintain . this un- 
sensational but steady growth of members 
and good will in the community.” 

From cincinnati, Rev. Julius F. Krol- 
fifer reports 283 contributing members at 
the end of the year. In this church, the 
records do not include people who do not 
support the church financially according to 
the Treasurer’s records. 

The amount of financial support from sub- 
scriptions alone at the Old Ship Church in 
HINGHAM, Mass., this year was the largest 
total in the 315 years of the church’s his- 
tory (Rev. Raymond B. Johnson). 

Another Unitarian Church in which the 
Membership lists have recently been very 
carefully revised is the one in TORONTO, 
Canada (Rev. William P. Jenkins). Here 
the active membership on Dec. 31 amount- 
ed to 836. 

That infant prodigy, the West Shore Uni- 
tarian Church of LAKEwoop, Ohio (Cleve- 
land), after only three years is now operat- 
ing on a budget of $15,000, ‘raised strictly 
from the local congregation. Membership 
on December 31 was 302; the church school 
had 190 members; the church took in 51 
new members last year; they have just 
raised more than $40,000 for a new building 
and have purchased a three-acre site in 
Rocky River, Ohio, on which to build. 
Church attendance this year is up 30 per- 
cent and attendance at the church school 
is up 35 percent. This enthusiastic growth 
has been sparked from the beginning by 
Rev. Wayne Shuttee, who has had a planned 
program of church promotion in action 
since the very beginning. This is the church 
to which the Register has referred in sev- 
eral news articles as the Infant Hercules 
of Unitarianism; and it all grew out of the 
insistence on the part of an earnest group of 
young parents that their children should 
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news 


have a liberal religious background on which 
to build future character. 

Another new church (organized in 1948) 
is the one at PORT WASHINGTON, New York 
(Rev. Gerald F. Weary). Last December, 
this church added 27 new members to 
bring the total on December 31 to 105. 

Approaching a membership of 1000 is 
the Unitarian Church of All Souls in man- 
HATTAN (Rev. Laurance I. Neale)—an ac- 
curate membership count on December 81 
showed 915 members. 


Since September, the First Unitarian 
Society of Mapison, Wis. (Rev. Fred I 
Cairns) has added 32 members. This brings 
the Madison church to a total of 207 as of 
December 31. Mr. Cairns reports, “We ex- 
Pee a greater showing next year when we 

ave the added attraction of a new church 
building.” 

From BALTIMORE, Md. Rev. W. Walde- 
mar W. Argow reports a membership as 
of December 81 of 471 members and adds 
this dramatic note: “Last year we added 101 
members. From September 11th to Feb- 
ruary 26th we have added 61. Attendance 
is 15 percent larger than last year.” When 
Mr. Argow first took up his duties at the 
church, the average attendance was 54. 
Now it is 271. 

Average church attendance at the Uni- 
tarian Church in ortianpo, Florida (Revs. 
Wm. A. and Wilna L. Constable) has in- 
creased from 120 last year to 165 at present. 
Sunday evening forums held in recent 
months with speakers from Rollins College 
have had an average attendance of 185. 


In MINNEAPOLIS (Rev. Carl A. Storm) 
membership at the end of the year was 577 
—but 15 new members were taken in dur- 
ing January and February, and the growth 
continues steady. 

From ARLINGTON, Va., Mr. G. A. Collier, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, reports 
a membership of 209 on December 31 as 
compared with 146 a year ago; a church 
school of 174 as compared with 120 a year 
ago and adds, “We are unable to enroll 
additional children in the church school 
until more facilities can be provided.” 

Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., provt- 
DENCE, reports that 60 new families have 
come in to the church during the last two 
years and adds, “Our church attendance 
and general interest is the highest in many 
years. 

With the membership list completely up 
to date and removing any doubtful names, 
the Unitarian Church of torEepo (Rev. 
Arthur W. Olsen and Rev. Raymond G, 
Manker) reports a membership on Decem- 
ber 31 of 678. 


Rev. Frank O. Holmes reports that the 
Unitarian Church in okLAHOMa city has 
added 145 new members in two years and 
that the total membership on December 81 
was 320. However, between the time of the 
Register’s request for information and the 
replies from Oklahoma City, 8 new mem- 
bers had joined. 

It is simply impossible to give individual 
reports from all churches which were good 
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enough to respond to the Register survey; 
but from the details already offered, it is 
hoped that readers may have picked up a 
sense of steady forward movement. While the 
survey results do not indicate that every 
Unitarian church has been gaining in mem- 
bership, it does seem to indicate that the 
typical Unitarian church has been doing 
so. For example, in NEW ORLEANS (Rev. 
Alfred W. Hobart) 85 new members were 
added in 1949; in Evanston, Ill, (Rev. 
Homer A. Jack) 50 new members were add- 
ed in the same period; in summit, N. J. 
(Rev. Jacob Trapp) 52 new members were 
added in 1949; in witmincTon, Del. (Rev. 
John G. MacKinnon) an average of 5 new 
members are joining every month; in syra- 
cusE, N. Y. (Rev. Glenn O. Canfield) there 
were 34 new members last year; in DALLAS, 
Tex. (Rev. Robert Raible) the church has 
been gaining about 50 members every 
year—48 in 1946; 51 the next year; 55 the 
next year; and 49 last year; in HARTFORD, 
Ct. (Rev. Payson Miller) the membership 
has grown from 218 to 386 in a decade; in 
LONG BEACH, Cal. (Rev. Robert Murray 
Pratt), 29 new members were added last 
year, 25 more are ready to be added at 
Easter, this year. The minister has com- 
pleted 62 radio broadcasts on Sunday 
morning, and the interest of the community 
is at a new high. 

There are dozens and dozens of enthu- 
siastic reports of Unitarian growth of which 
no mention at all has been made in this re- 
port. The figures do not come from any 
particular part of the country, but from 
representative communities all over the 
United States and Canada. It does not 
seem to your news editor that it would be 
possible for any human mind to become 
conscious of the full weight of the evi- 
dence presented in the complete returns and 
not feel that the surge of Unitarian growth 
is increasing beyond any past records. He 
feels like apologizing to the scores of loyal 
respondents whom he has not had space to 
mention and promises to try to use the in- 
formation they provided at a later date. 


HEALTH EXCELLENT: As members of 
the Unitarian Church of Sacramento looked 
over the books for 1949, they had a right to 
feel some satisfaction: the church took in 61 
new members during 1949, collected well 
over $400 for the Appeal, plus more than 
$100 for the Unitarian Service Committee, 
and closed the accounts at the end of the 
year with all bills paid and more than $400 
in the treasury. Leadership is provided by 
Rev. Theodore C. Abell. 


ANNUAL MEETING SPEAKER: Rev. 
Raymond B, Johnson, Minister of the Old 
Ship Church at Hingham, curriculum ad- 
viser for Beacon Press books in religious 
education, and committee member of the 
Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, addressed the annual 
meeting of the Yearly Meeting of Friends 
in Philadelphia last month, where he de- 
livered the main speech: “The Ministry of 
Teaching,” on March. 27th. 


Because of increased enrollment, t) 
church school of the First Unitarian Soe 
ety, Plainfield, N. J., recently equa 
erection of an annex accommodating ne 


classrooms. The photo shows the ada 
tion, which was designed by Har 
Keith White, a member of the Societ 
Construction costs were underwritten L 
pledges of members payable over a fou 
year period. The ava advanced $8,0C 
of the $1,000 construction costs and th 
advance is being repaid periodically | 
pledges come due. . . . In addition, th 
Alliance sponsored a modernization of th 
kitchen facilities of the parish house. 

special event in the form of a public den 
onstration of hypnosis was presented, an 
profits added to Alliance funds for th 
kitchen project. The speaker was D 
Griffith Williams, a member of the Soc 
ety, a nationally known authority in psi 
chology and a member of the faculty « 
Rutgers University. . . . The Plainfiel 


church ranked fourth among all Unitaria 
churches in the nation in its support « 
the emergency needs of the Unitaria 
Service Committee during the summer « 
1949. 


ADD RADIO: The Unitarian Church | 
Dayton, Ohio, appears regularly over Rad 
Station wone, and has just succeeded — 
getting a new hour for its appearance 
instead of 2:00 p. m., it is now sched 
at 8:00 p. m. on Sundays, thus rea 

a larger audience. Sparked by the ste 
Rev. Robert W. Lawson, the program 
known as “On Common Ground.” 


ADD RADIO: Rev. Richard Henry, minist 
of the Tennessee Valley Unitarian Chur 
appeared recently over wNox on its Forum 
the Air, taking the affirmative in a debate: 
the question, “Should Mercy Deaths 

Legalized?” ' 


UA board acts on long agenda 


The Board of Directors of the American 
itarian Association held its regular quar- 
y meeting on March 7 and 8 at 25 
eacon Street. 
The meeting consisted of Tuesday after- 
gon and evening sessions and Wednesday 
jorning and afternoon sessions. It was 
oted that a commission be appointed by 
uis Board of Directors to consist of twelve 
sons, said commission to study the pro- 
ed amendments to the By-laws of the 
ssociation and to make recommendations 
oth to the Annual Meeting and to this 
oard with regard to the facilitation now 
¢ later on of the passing of such amend- 
vents, the committee also to take into con- 
deration the possibility of changes later 
a relative to a Unitarian-Universalist fed- 
union. The personnel of the committee 
ras then appointed, but acceptances have 
yet been received from all the members. 
A thorough report with several specific 
Sagan was presented by a 
ittee which had studied carefully 
1e question of Building Loan monies. With 
vo amendments, one providing that repay- 
ents by Fellowship Units be made in not 
jore than five annual installments, the other 
jereasing the free funds available at in- 
rest for Building Loans from $350,000 to 
400,000, it was voted: that the report of 
ie special committee be adopted in toto 
ith an expression of grateful appreciation. 
‘It was voted to fix the budget of the 
ssociation at a total of $330,000 for the 
ext fiscal year, this budget to be based on 
come from general and special funds and 
om income from the United Unitarian 
peal and from income by solicitation 
wough special gifts for specific projects, 
is last item to be cared for only with the 
ope of cooperation and consent of the 
nited Unitarian Appeal. 
‘There was considerable discussion on the 
mestion of the Unitarian Service Com- 
ee money which had been advanced 
reviously by the Association, and it was 
nally voted to adopt a resolution as drafted 
p the General Counsel and as amended, 
hich resolution called for the postpone- 
nt of any payments on the $244,000 
ned to the Committee and the repayment 
$100,000 at a specified rate. This last 
payment, however, to be enforced or 
mitted during the year 1950 at the dis- 
tion of the Executive Committee upon 
ommendation of a subcommittee meeting 
ith a subcommittee of the Service Com- 
ee. It was also agreed that the whole 
tter would be reviewed again at a future 


Action was taken in regard to requests 
n the new Unitarian Church in Arling- 
. Virginia, for further support of its 
Iding program. A request from the 
rthborough Unitarian Church was re- 
2d with power to the Executive Com- 


\ vote was unanimously passed request- 
President of the Association in 
tation with the members of the staff 


and Regional Directors to appoint additional 
members of the committee on Ministerial 
Salaries. 

The Annual Award Committee reported 
to the Board and the Board voted on 
special nominees, itself adding one nominee 
to the list, for the Annual Award to be made 
Anniversary Week. The vote on this mat- 
ter will be announced later. 

The Secretary was asked by vote of the 
Board to communicate to President Truman 
a copy of a resolution at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association in 1948 relative to 
the withdrawal from the Vatican of the 
personal representative of the President of 
the United States, and to record the current 
sentiment of the Board on the same matter. 


A vote was also passed asking the Secre- 
tary to communicate to General MacArthur 
the Board’s earnest hope that he will allow 
Mrs. Margaret Sanger, at the invitation of 
the Japanese people, to visit Japan in con- 
junction with the development of the 
Eugenics Protective Law passed a year ago 
by the Japanese Diet. It was reported that 
religious pressure had recently been put 
upon General MacArthur to prevent Mrs. 
Sanger from entering Japan. 

Acknowledgment was made of the com- 
pletion of the organization of the new East 
Shore Church, Bellevue, Mercer Island, in 


- 
the state of Washington and the Board 
received a contribution from this church 
and voted it a new member of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Contributions were also received, and by 
the vote of the Board membership was. 
granted to five new Fellowship Units: 
Kitsap County, Washington; Sonoma County, 
California; Lubback, Texas; Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, and New Haven, Connecticut. 

It was finally voted to increase the work- 
ing capital of the Beacon Press by $50,000. 
Very gratifying reports were received from 
the three divisions of the Association: the 
Division of Publications, the Division of 
Education and the Division of Churches, 
and discussion of these reports and policies 
relative thereto was entertained. 

DANA MCLEAN GREELY, Secretary 


ADD FEDERAL UNION: By unanimous of- 
ficial vote the Unitarian Church of St. Louis 
recently favored the authorization of plans 
for a merger of the Unitarian-Universalist 
church bodies of the United States and 
Canada, according to reports printed in the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat, the St. Louis 
Star Times and the St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
On the date of the vote, a dialogue sermon 
by Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark of the Unitarian 
church and Rev. LeRoy Congdon of the 
Universalist church of Litchfield, Ill., was 
given at the Unitarian church. The joint 
subject of the two ministers was “The Meet- 
ing of the Ways.” They presented the his- 
tory, foundation and growth of both denom- 
inations. 


IAPPY 10% ANNIVERSARY 
[RACY & RUTH PULLMAN 


10TH ANNIVERSARY; Celebrating the tenth anniversary of leadership under the 
guidance of Dr. Tracy Pullman, more than 300 members and friends of the Church 
of Our Father (Unitarian-Universalist) in Detroit recently attended a smorgasbord, 
after which representatives from various organizations bearing placard letters that 
spelled out the minister's name staged a limerick review, depicting in humorous verse 
the history of the church in the last decade. A cake of four tiers was cut by the min- 
ister, who was presented with a leather bound volume of congratulatory telegrams, 
letters and poems; and the climax came with the presentation of a new deluxe Chev- 


rolet to the beloved leader and his family. 
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ee RE RE TE EE LLL ET 
“The Memorial of Virtue is 

immortal... having gotten the 

victory, striving for undefiled rewards” 


errs rr Rs SI I I SLE EST 


The _ official 
quarters portrait of Dr. Cornish, 
painted last summer by Hilda 
Belcher in Harvard, Mass., the — 
home of the former ava presi- 


dent. 


In affectionate tribute 


to Louis Craig Cornish 


The portrait will hang 4 
permanently in Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Unitarian Head- 


On Friday morning, May 19, at.eleven o'clock, a memorial service will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Palfrey Perkins and Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, at King’s Chapel, to 
which the friends of Dr. Cornish are invited. At half-past twelve on that same day, 
a brief ceremony will be held at Unitarian headquarters for the presentation of the 
portrait of Dr. Cornish that was painted last summer, and to this gathering also his 


friends are invited. 


Four close friends of Dr. Cornish — friends and colleagues for many years — have 
been asked to write in tribute to his memory; and all who knew him, even if but 
casually, will recognize the deep spirit of affectionate regard that prompted them to 


comply with the request, 


‘A Truly Religious Man’ 


It is a heart-rending task to write of one 
departed with whom you have shared sixty 
years of close association—with whom you 
have grown through the years from youth- 
ful college days through maturity to old 
age. 

In the strength of his manhood, in the 
fulness of his deep interest in his fellows, 
and in the devoted dedication to his 
ministry, Louis C, Cornish walked gener- 
ously through life and gave of himself un- 
stintingly to all causes and to all people he 
felt he could serve. Cornish lived life to the 
full. He loved beautiful things but was 
simple in his demands on life for himself. 
No person was too humble and no cause 
too insignificant to appeal to him. He had 
inexhaustible patience, wonderful tact and 
astonishing practical common sense in deal- 
ing with problems and people. Courageous 
and bold in support of principles, he was 
tender and understanding of human frailties. 
With a delightful sense of humor, an opti- 
mist, and with a limitless range of interests, 
Cornish was a devoted and inspiring com- 
panion to a host of friends. 
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Louis Cornish was a truly religious man. 
Broad in his outlook, firm in his faith, gener- 
ous in his interpretation of life, he gave 
unsparingly of himself in devoted service 
to his God, his Church and his fellowmen. 
He was that rare human being who through 
his years enriched life for all who came in 
contact with him and valiantly fought for 
ideals which alone make worthwhile the 
struggle of living. 

I knew him as an inspiring adviser to 
many young men. I saw him wisely solve 
knotty problems for fellow clergymen and 
for many churches under his jurisdiction 
as President of the ava. 

He was a worthy champion of liberal 
religious thinking. To the religious liberals 
of Transylvania and of the Philippines as 
a tower of strength he devoted himself en- 
thusiastically and made their hopeless cause 
a matter of international concern. 

Louis C. Cornish lived spiritually and 
gave to life a quality that so transcended 
the drab routine of our daily rounds that 
we who came within the orbit of his in- 
fluence give thanks for the enriching in- 
spiration of the companionship we have 
enjoyed. 


Reverently we bow our heads in prayer- 
ful appreciation of the reverberant call of 
his spirit, and gratefully) remember the 
many acts of goodness he performed and 
the true and beautiful words he spoke. 

LEE M, FRIEDMAN 


‘He Loved People’ 


Gentle yet strong, kindly yet firm, broad 
in sympathy yet tenacious in conviction 
idealistic yet practical, generous yet provi 
dent—this was Louis Craig Cornish. 

Seriousness and dignity became him like 
a well fitted garment only to be put easil) 
aside to reveal the human fun loving an¢ 
quaint humor that made him the prince o} 
companions. Both his mind and heart were 
most at home in the humanities. Profes 
sionalism was ever a stranger in his office 
The gift of making and keeping friends wa: 
his in generous measure. He loved people 
—the old, the middle aged, the young,—al 
sorts and conditions of people. He wa 
one of those rare individuals who knew hov 
to listen eloquently. Broad and catholic it 
his religious attitudes and appreciations with 
charity for all and malice toward none, hi 
deemed it his first and foremost duty ane 
privilege to fulfill his commitments to hi 
own beloved fellowship as his greatest con 
tribution to religion as a whole. He loves 
the Unitarian Churches—those rooted in ou 
early history, the newly born, the stron 
and the weak. In all the years of officia 
service, he never lost sight of the pastora 
relationship. His interest in both chure 
and ministers was unbounded. Their con 
cerns were his concerns. It is to be re 
membered that his period as President in 
cluded the difficult years of the depressio 


id that the Association weathered the 
m with the minimum of program cur- 
ment and with no lessening of faith in 
he vitality of our religious life. 

He was a persuasive and _ interesting 
reacher, author of several books dealing 
1 religious minorities and the Philip- 
Independent Church—and to the end 
ined his faith in the Unitarian way of 
to which he had contributed more than 
a century of service. And now the 
at silence has fallen upon him leaving 
lonesome place among the lengthening 
hadows of our years. 

GEORGE F. PATTERSON 


The passing on of Louis Craig Cornish, 
. D., on the seventh of January will be no- 
iced, lamented and mourned by Unitarians 
| other Liberal Christians abroad from 
ritain to Transylvania, from Hungary to 
he Philippine Islands. His international 
oe for Unitarianism, consistently pur- 
od by a genuine and friendly personality, 
keep his memory alive not only in the 
ee but also in the annals of World Uni- 


— was his desire to coordinate isolated 
Initarian groups for mutual help, enlight- 
nment and protection. He was, however, 
4 "Christian, not a free thinker. Conse- 
uently his missionary work was addressed 
9 men, not to ideologies. Wherever he ap- 
eared, in the royal courts of the Balkans 
r in the white-washed village of peasants, 
is kindly friendliness was his magic wand 
ot any “high brow” intellectualism. “Uncle 
ouis” was his name among big and small; 
nd once all powerful Minister of Religion, 
inghelescu of Rumania, himself bellowed 
his name into paling faces of petitioning 
‘ransylvanians, saying: “Why don’t you 
o and ask your Uncle Louis rather?” 
He was the sole hope of many oppressed 
ninorities for quite a few years. And he 
id not let down those who trusted him. 
le traveled far and wide, visited hundreds 
f cities, towns, villages, listened to thou- 
ands of witnesses, complaints, grievances; 
en he dared the frown of monarchs, the 
hreat of bureaucrats, even the violently 
ritable spleen of the League of Nations, 
anding justice for the innocent. His 
ooks were on the desks of every minorities 
whether cabinet minister or Inter- 
nal Court Justice, they were also on the 
Bs of many political policies in the “host- 
puntries.” Twice he thwarted the per- 
onal efforts of beauteous Queen Maria of 
tumania, trying to get a loan for her coun- 
ty in the United States. “And how are the 
inorities treated in your country, Your 
oyal Highness?” asked the financial expert 
landly when declining the loan. 
ese are old stories now. Rumanians 
Transylvanians, host peoples and 
inority groups are equally under the crush- 
g heels of Soviet Imperialism today. Their 
iled representatives are friends in the 
le will be friends 
oped, when that 
“Uncle Louis” and 


now, as their p 
liberty, it is to be 
y hour arrives. 

s efforts for the vanquished, for the op- 
essed and the persecuted, however, are 


obituary 


timeless. 
raphy will surely be published about his 
“Life and Times”; for values, American and 
Unitarian values, abound in them beyond 
the average; and also lessons, morals of the 
story, for those who succeed and survive. 

A chapter of the history of Unitarianism 
is finished with his death. A beautiful 
chapter it was. ALEXANDER ST.-IVANYI 


‘Not Only Better 
But Happier’ 


In one of the early drives for denomina- 
tional funds the Chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee had fallen on shoulders not quite 
strong enough for the job. It was not go- 
ing well. In an outburst of optimism hardly 
justified by results, the Chairman predicted 
complete success because, said he, “When 
we big men sit round a table, success is 
assured.” I looked at Louis. He never 
cracked a smile, But it registered. Months 
later, when a difficult decision had to be 
made, Louis counseled, with a quiet smile, 
“that we get the Big Men around a table.” 

Louis understood the theory of relativity. 
He saw things in their true proportions. A 
man came to see him one day, saying that 
he had come to get Louis’ opinion on the 
troubles at the ava, which he said were 
boiling. Louis told him that they began to 
boil in 1825 and had been boiling ever 
since. “Which year did he refer to?” 

His interest in the wider horizon of our 
Fellowship was keen and contagious. The 
Mission to the Independent Church of the 
Philippines, and the two visits to the United 
States by Archbishop Aglipay, were due to 
his personal initiative. That events did not 
turn out as he had hoped must have been 
a keen disappointment. If so, it was simply 
put into the bag of forgetfulness. 

Another instance was the Free Church 
Fellowship. Beginning with the Uni- 
versalist Convention he interested several 
ministers of the Congregational Church and 
finally Bishop Fisher, minister of one of the 
large and influential Methodist Churches 
in Detroit. It takes time for such flowers 
to come to bloom, and the present inquiry 
into closer cooperation with the Universalist 
Convention should be helped by his work 
for the Free Church Fellowship. 

The Isles of Shoals and all that it may 
become were his deep concern. He often 
spoke of his book on the Islands, and always 
with the comment, “I don’t see how the 
Islands have gone all these years without 
ik; 

His interest in our ministers is evidenced 
by his work for the Unitarian Service Pen- 
sion Society, the minister's Hostel, the Stowe 
project for a retreat and religious center 
for Liberals at a moderate cost. None who 
went to him for counsel, understanding 
and help ever came away disappointed. 

But this interest was not limited by de- 
nominational lines, it was human. A phy- 
sician, learning that I was a Unitarian and 
a friend of Dr. Cornish, told me his story. 
He was employed in a hotel where Dr. 
and Mrs. Cornish were guests. He went to 
Louis with his plans for life, his hopes and 


Some one of these days a biog- difficulties. 


“Never,” he said, “can I for- 
get the kindness and helpfulness which I 
received. I love that man and have letters 
from him which I shall keep to my dying 
day.” 

To me Louis Cornish was God’s smile. 
He brought Peace, Beauty. He makes the 
world not only better but happier. 
WALTER REID HUNT 


A Personal Tribute 


Many years ago my husband azd I went 
to Hingham, he, as minister of the New 
North Church. 

Dr. and Mrs. Cornish were already well 
established there in their parish. 

The situation might have been difficult, 
with three Unitarian churches in Hingham 
and their two ministers. 

From the moment of our arrival to the 
end of our service there, we received out- 
standing and gracious courtesy, cooperation 
and kindness from Dr. Cornish and his hos- 
pitable wife. 

As years passed our friendship strength- 
ened. No problem brought to Dr. Cornish 
was too great or too small for his sympathetic 
understanding or his desire to aid. 

He assumed each burden or dilemma pre- 
sented, as his own, and his helping hand ever 
strengthened one’s courage. 

It is with deep appreciation of his friend- 
ship and kindness I join the multitude who 
rise up to call him blessed. 

CHARLOTTE R. PHALEN, Concord, N. H. 


Samuel B. Nobbs 


Samuel B. Nobbs was born in Saffron- 
Walden, Gloucestershire, England, in the 
year 1862. At the age of seventeen, because 
of ill health his doctor recommended a sea 
voyage, and he traveled to Australia. 

He reached the United States:in 188], 
and graduated from the Baptist Seminary of 
Colgate University in 1888. He served as 
minister of a number of Baptist churches, 
one of which was at East Gloucester. From 
Gloucester he accepted a call to the Baptist 
church in Salem, Mass., and it was while in 
Salem that he became interested in Uni- 
tarianism, and became a Unitarian minister, 
acting as Field Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association for the New England 
area. He later became minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Brockton, Mass. 

In 1924 he moved to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
where he became interested in the sale of 
real estate. He moved to Nobleton, Fla., 
where he resided for twenty-six years, from 
which place he passed away on January 29, 
1950, in his eighty-seventh year. 

Mrs. Nobbs passed away two weeks after 
the death of her husband. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nobbs are survived by sev- 
eral grandchildren. Funeral services were 
held at the Garnett Funeral Home in Brooks- 
ville, Fla., with interment at New Hope 
Cemetery, Nobleton. 


Word has been received of the deaths 
of Mrs. William Cole and Rev. Frederic J. 
Gauld too late to include proper recognition 
in this issue of the Register. It will, how- 
ever, be included in the May issue. 
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news 


Colorado Springs: Integrating the 
church into the life of the community 


“Extensive remodeling improvements re- 
cently were completed at All Souls Unitarian 
Church,” reported the Colorado Springs 

zette-Telegram lately. 


“In addition to routine repairs,” the paper 
said, “the building committee, headed by 
Phil More, has completed an extensive ex- 
pansion program. The church parlors, con- 
necting with the main body of the church, 
have been provided with a new acoustic 
ceiling, new lighting, gas heating and a 
kitchenette for social hours. . . . Other im- 
proved facilities of the church are the new 
nursery and kindergarten rooms . . . of novel 
construction, using latest ideas in floor, walls, 
blackboard and instruction equipment, new 
lighting and ventilation . . . with radiant 


The nursery 


heating. . . . The main auditorium of the 
church, the choir section and the minister’s 


study have been redecorated and re- 


lighted. . . .” 


The minister, Rev. 
Hurley Begun, be- 
lieves in integrat- 
ing the church into 
the life of the com- 
munity. He is now 
serving his second 
term on the Board 
of Education of the 
city, having twice 
served as its presi- 
dent. He was chair- 
man of the board 
for the Vocational 
Guidance and Counseling Service; served on 
the Mayor’s War Recreation Council, and 
many other civic groups. During recent 
years, attendance at church services has 
doubled. All local growth has been accom- 
plished without help from outside sources. 


Mr. Begun 


The kitchenette 


Harold Lionel Pickett 

Death came suddenly to the Reverend 
Harold L. Pickett, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Ware, Massachusetts, Mon- 
day evening, February 20. He had driven 
his auto from Ware to a parking place in 
Brockton, where, after speaking to the at- 
tendant, he collapsed over the wheel. 

His pastorates were Sandwich, Mass.; East 
Lexington, Mass.; Hudson, Mass.; Woburn, 
Mass.; Peabody, Mass.; Medfield and Wal- 
pole, Mass.; Nantucket, Mass.; Dighton and 
Eastondale, Mass.; and Ware, Mass. 

In addition to his services as minister in 
these parishes, he also served as Secretary 
of the Pulpit Supply Committee for New 
England of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion from 1922 to 1926, and as Agent of the 
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Brockton District Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children from 
1927 to 1940. 


His many friends in the churches he served 
and in his work for unfortunate children 
testify to his ability and consecration. He 
was especially happy in this latter work in 
that it gave a social application to his reli- 
gion. 

His wishes were carried out by a simple 
funeral service for the family in Brockton, 
February 28, and cremation, Rev. Lester 
Clark Lewis of Unity Church, Brockton, and 
Rev. Arthur E. Wilson, officiating. 

He is survived by his wife, the Reverend 
Anita Trueman Pickett, a retired Unitarian 
minister; two daughters in Nantucket, and 
a son in Rowe, Massachusetts. 


RECEPTION FOR DOCTOR  KISE 
MOTO: Recently the ava gave a receptit 
in honor of Professor Hideo Kishimoto, Pr 
fessor of the Science of Religion at the Ui 
versity of Tokyo, at Unitarian Headqu 
25 Beacon Street. He was introduced 
President Eliot, who pointed out that 
Kishimoto’s father had graduated from Hi 
vard Divinity School and that the professc 
himself had been a student at Harvard. Th 
Japanese liberal is in America to study q 
rent methods of instruction in American ut 
versities in order to take back to Japan ir 
formation about improved methods durin 
the last ten years. Dr. Robert Cummin: 
general superintendent of Universalis 
churches, was invited by Dr. Eliot to join i 
greeting the Japanese educator, and sai 
that he hoped for new joint enterprises i 
Japan, looking forward to great advance i 
that country. Dr. Kishimoto is a represent 
tive of the Japan Free Religion Associatiot 
and feels very strongly the need for an ac 
tive liberal religious organization in Japa 
which shall have wide influence in a countr 
where orthodox Christianity is sometime 
rather confusing and where democracy | 
so new. “Our liberal movement is shame 
fully small,” said Kishimoto; “but its respor 
sibilities are tremendous. The people ¢ 
Japan—especially the intellectuals—are no\ 
desperately seeking spiritual ideals such a 
Unitarianism and Universalism represent. 
Both Dr. Eliot and Dr. Cummins expressei 
a hope that some joint action between th 
two American denominations might b 
undertaken on behalf of Japan in the future 


FEDERAL UNION: At the 181st annus 
meeting of the Unitarian Church of A 
Souls, N. Y. (Rev. Laurance I. Neale) re 
cently, it was voted not only to approve th 
appointment of a joint commission to prepar 
a specific plan for federal union betwee 
Universalists and Unitarians, but also re 
solved that the joint commission should pre 
pare “a specific plan for an organic unio 
of the two denominations, reserving as i 
the case of the federal union, the rights 0 
the parish to approve or reject such a pla: 
when and if it is presented by said com 
mission.” 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
The nominating committee of the Unitariai 
Christian Fellowship has presented the fol 
lowing names for the fiscal year beginnin; 
April 1: For president, Mrs. William Stanle 
Parker; for first vice-president, Thomas 
Peterson; for second vice-president, Mr 
Herbert Lyman; corresponding secretarm 
Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman; recordin 
secretary, Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale; treai 
urer, Constant Wendell; directors for thre 
years, Rev. Lawrence Jaffa and Albert ¢ 
Mason. According to the by-laws, “Othe 
nominations may be made by fifteen met 
bers, provided the same are filed with th 
Secretary, Rev. Clayton B. Hale, 

Church, 874 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., ¢ 
or before March 15th.” The nominati 
committee is composed of the followi 
Mrs. William Stanley Parker, chairman; R 
Carl Bihldorff; Theodore C. Browne, Line 
Bryant, Mrs. Marshall B. Dalton, 
Parker not voting for nomination for Pr 
dent). ; 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
Unitarian Association for the 
ection of the Moderator, the Treas- 
urer, the Regional Vice-Presidents 
d Directors, and for the transaction 
of other business, will be held in 
Boston, Mass., in the Arlington Street 
‘Church on Thursday, May 25, at 
9:30 a.m. and reconvening at 2 p.m. 


Bere sitstUaitarian Union 
vote in Unitarian churches 
Table #4 


Number of 
favorable 
needed 
by May 1, 1950 
(182) 


— SS 


Number of 
churches 


y 
‘Churches 
holding d 
- Annual , voting 
Meetings 154* favorably 
pacreb.‘so for 
' leveloping 
152 Federal 
Union plan, 
prior to 
March 5, ‘50 


i a 


(including some 
special meeting 
votes) 


84.6% 
in 


No 
negative 
votes 

to date 


‘Augusta, Maine, Cleveland, Ohio (West Shore), 
t Seattle, Wash., Syracuse, N. Y., Lincoln, Nebr., 
n, Ohio, Omaha, Nebraska, Colorado Springs, 
, Laconia, N. H., Belmont, Mass., Leicester, 


, Virginia, Minn., Rockland, Mass., San Francisco, 
if., Cambridge, Mass., Erie, Pennsylvania, Portland, 
sgon, lowa City, lowa, Eugene, Oregon, Cedar 
gids, Iowa, St. Louis, Mo., Manchester, N. H., 
yedale, Mass., Lexington, Mass., Toronto, Ontario, 
la, Houston, Texas, Windsor, Vt., Montclair, 
J., El Paso, Texas, Bloomington, Illinois, Madison, 
nsin, Forth Worth, Texas, Ellsworth, Maine, San 
onio, Texas, Clinton, Mass., Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
, B. C., Canada, Riverside, California, Fort 

ins, Colorado. ’ 


NSION SOCIETY: The Annual Meeting 
e Unitarian Service Pension Society 
l be held in Eliot Hall at 25 Beacon 
et, Boston, Mass., at 11:00 A. M. on May 
1950, for the transaction of the follow- 
. ss: (1) to hear reports of the offi- 
and board of directors; (2) to elect 
rs and directors for the ensuing year; 
to consider such other business as may 
come before the meeting. 

ELBRIDGE F. STONEHAM, Secretary 
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Nominating committee 


submits panel of names 

In accordance with the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Nomi- 
nating Committee lists the following nom- 
inees for election at the Annual Meeting in 
Boston, May 25, 1950. 

Moderator to Serve for Two Years 
Ernest Boyd MacNaughton, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Nine Regional Vice-Presidents to Serve for 
One Year 
Albert Bowen, M. D., Boulder, Colo. 
Rev. Angus deM. Cameron, Montreal, 

P. Q., Canada. 

Nathaniel L. Harris, Boston, Mass. 
Leonard M. Hunting, Portland, Oregon. 
Oscar S. Nelson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, Detroit, Mich. 

J. Ray Shute, Monroe, N. C. 

Kenneth B. White, Dallas, Texas. 
Douglas B. Whiting, Concord, N. H. 


Six Directors to Serve for Three Years 


Charles S. Bolster, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Edwin T. Buehrer, Chicago, Il. 
Otto T. Gilmore, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Warren B. Walsh, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mrs. Eva Whiting White, Boston, Mass. 


Two Directors to Serve for One Year 


Malcolm S. Knowles, Evanston, Illinois 
Representing. all societies and agencies of 
primary interest to the Association or its 
constituent members which are dedicated to 
the social expression of religion. 


M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Representing all schools, colleges, and other 
educational agencies of primary interest to 
the Association or its constituent members. 


Nomination to Fill Vacancy 


Unexpired term of one year: 
Mrs. Paul H. Caskey, Rockford, Mil. 
Submitted by the Nominating Committee: 
James Luther Adams, Sanford Bates, Mrs. 
Kenneth McDougall, Frederick T. McGill, 


° 


Jr., Frederic G. Melcher, Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise, Thaddeus B. Clark, ex-officio, repre- 
senting the Unitarian Ministers Association; 
Charles W. Eddis, ex-officio, representing 
the American Unitarian Youth; Mrs. George 
W. Pieksen, ex-officio, representing the 
General Alliance; Dwight S. Strong, ex- 
officio, representing the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 


Article X, Section 7, of the By-Laws of the 
‘American Unitarian Association reads as follows: 

“Nominations for any and all officers, directors, 
and committees shall be published at least ninety 
days prior to the date of election. Additional 
Nominations may be made through nomination 
papers signed by fifty adult voting members of 
whom not more than five shall be members of any 


sone constituent society, and such nominations when 


reported to the Secretary of the Association not 
less than sixty days prior to the date of the meet- 
ing at which they are to be voted upon shall be 
placed upon the official ballot for said meeting.” 

The Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association will be held on Monday, May 25, 1950. 


As has been the custom in past years, this 
report lists also the following additional 
nominees for election at the annual meeting 
in Boston, May 25, 1950: 

Rev. Fred I Cairns, Madison, Wisconsin 
Nominated by the Unitarian Ministers 
Association. 
Mrs. George W. Pieksen, St. Louis, Mo. 
Nominated by the General Alliance. 
Dwight S. Strong, Boston, Mass. 
Nominated by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 
Charles W. Eddis, Cambridge, Mass. 
Nominated by the American Unitarian 
Youth. 
FREDERIC G. MELCHER, Chairman 
DWIGHT S. STRONG, Secretary 

For biographical information on the can- 
didates see the March issue of the Register, 
pp. 35-37. 


AUDA officer nominated 


In accordance with the By-laws of the As- 
sociation, the Board of Directors presents the 
following nomination for Treasurer to fill 
the unexpired term ending in May, 1953: 
For Treasurer—George G. Davis 

DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 


Youth Sunday makes news 


Youth Sunday, January 29, made a big 
splash in the newspapers, to judge from the 
samples of publicity which have come into 
the avy office. Biggest splash of all was 
made in Toronto where the Globe and Mail 
reported Joyce Sach’s sermon at the Uni- 
tarian church practically in full and devoted 
56 column inches on the first page of the 
second section to the story. The article was 
headed by a 6” x 7” picture of Joyce at the 
top of the page which carried the caption: 


.“17-year-old Student Pulls No Punches in 


Her Sermon to Adults.” 

The Herald and the Globe in Boston each 
carried big headlines on the day before tell- 
ing that Unitarians were going to celebrate 
Youth Sunday. The stories were the result 
of the alertness of the Christ Church in Dor- 
chester which submitted the material to the 
papers. On Monday, the Boston Herald 
carried a 4” x 6” picture of youth partici- 
pants in the service held at the First Parish, 


Dorchester. It showed them grouped around 
the pulpit, and in the center was the preacher 
of the day, Henry Farrington. 

Niagara Falls garnered 15 column inches 
in two stories and included in one of them 
was a picture of the Youth Sunday preacher, 
W. C. Gardner, Jr. Augusta, Maine, a Uni- 
tarian-Universalist group, received 12 
column inches of publicity in the form of a 
picture and caption. Ten young people were 
pictured as Youth Sunday participants and 
included were those who gave the sermons 
for the day, Nancy Chenevert, Rae Goss, 
and Peggy Flynt. 

New Bedford, Mass., received 7 inches of 
publicity in the Standard Times; Uxbridge, 
Mass., received 4 inches in the Woonsocket, 
R. I. Call and Evening Bulletin; Seattle, 
Washington, was mentioned with the other 
churches of the community who were cele- 
brating Youth Sunday in a story of about 
ten column inches in the Post-Intelligencer; 
and Beverly, Mass., had a 5 inch story in 
the Beverly Times. 
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news 


A10,000-pound ship- 
ment of clothing for 
Greece is packed at 
the First Federated 
Church, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, by the 
Unitarian Service 
Committee of Can- 
ada. All the prairie 
provinces contrib- 
uted to this shipment 
with 4,000 pounds 
coming from Flin 
Flon. Voluntary 
workers are, left to 
right, A. L. McLeod, 
S. J. Borgford, J. F. 
Kristjansson, head of 
the packing commit- 


tee, K. O. Mackenzie and the Rev. P. M. Petursson, minister of the church. Relief 
clothing shipped abroad by the Winnipeg branch totals more that 100,000 pounds. 


Service Committee announces $275,000 
goal for 1950; Lewis, Thompson appointed 


The Unitarian Service Committee goal of 
$275,000 for the year 1950 has been an- 
nounced by William Emerson, president of 
the corporation. 

“This goal,” Mr. Emerson said, “represents 
the very minimum necessary to maintain the 
operating program of the usc for the period 
from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. We feel that the 
operating budget of the usc must be main- 
tained at a level that will make it possible 
to eliminate emergency appeals among the 
Committee’s many friends and supporters. 
Deciding on a goal of $275,000, the Board 
of Directors recognized that this was less 
than was actually received in the 1949 cam- 
paign.” 

The goal was set with the following con- 
siderations in view: 

1. The 1949 campaign was for a 13-month 
period and included two separate drives in 
some churches. 

2. With the many demands upon everyone, 
it was felt that the fixed budget should pro- 
vide for only the minimum amount neces- 
sary to maintain the essential services of the 
Committee in its unique operating program. 
Any additional amounts received can, of 
course, be used to excellent advantage for 
additional missions or special projects which 
continually arise. 

“T do wish to reiterate,” Mr. Emerson said, 
“that the $275,000 goal represents the very 
minimum on which the usc can operate dur- 
ing 1950. We hope that this basic goal will 
be oversubscribed. I know that we can de- 
pend upon our contributors, campaign 
leaders, churches and ministers to continue 
to respond in 100 percent fashion to the usc’s 
needs.” 

The budget for 1950 follows: 

Child Care Program .................... $ 56,794.00 
Medical Program ..........0000 70,354.31 
Refugees — France and Portugal 31,050.00 
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Resettlement DpP’s ..............0...0006 5,875.00 
Homes Projectsig= ne 24,725.00 
Collections in Kind .................... 17,171.16 
Sewing (Project We cret.csnn sete 7,561.00 
Administration, Publicity, Fund 

Raising ic cases toot ape 87,125.00 
Loan Repayments) .r..-.esseres 6,000.00 
Other Projects and Emergencies 18,844.53 
TOTAL ans-.isscccsn RO ee $275,000.00 


A significant article directed to Unitarian 
participation in the Service Committee is 
that written by Dr. Curtis W. Reese, dis- 
tinguished churchman, who is dean of the 
Abraham Lincoln Center in Chicago. 

In an editorial in the January-February 
issue of Unity, the Center’s official publica- 
tion which Dr. Reese edits, he said: “The 
grandest humanitarian work carried on under 
Unitarian auspices during the one hundred 
and twenty-five years of organized Unitarian- 
ism in America is that of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee. This work was organized 
originally as a committee of the American 
Unitarian Association. In 1949, it became a 
separately incorporated independent body. 
Its purposes were grandly conceived and they 
have been carried out magnificently. Medi- 
cal services have been rendered in many 
lands. Children in Europe have been fed 
and clothed and given new hope. Displaced 
intellectuals have been rescued and given a 
new life in free America. Topnotch medical 
authorities have been sent to Greece, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Austria, Germany, and Co- 
lombia to conduct Institutes for the purpose 
of bringing native physicians up to date on 
recent medical developments. Institutes of 
similar nature in the field of social service 
have been conducted in Germany. On the 
home field, work camps for Unitarian Youth 
and other socially valuable projects have 


been organized, supervised, and finan 
The quality and the breadth for which U 
tarians are noted have been evidenced in | 
program of the Service Committee. In 
financing of this work the American Ul 
tarian Association has been generous, U! 
tarian Churches have contributed freely, 
big-hearted individuals have dug deep ir 
their pockets. But even so the big end 
the expenditure through the years has cor 
from non-Unitarian sources. Twice duri 
the past twelve months Eleanor Roosev: 
has made favorable comment on the wo 
of the Committee in her famous pre 
column. The President of the United Stat 
and other well-known statesmen have cor 
mended the Committee. The Congreg 
tionalists and the Universalists have c 
operated financially and otherwise. Int 
national relief-giving agencies have cha 
nelled work through the Committee. T. 
very name Unitarian has been glorified, a 
the faith that it represents has become know 
to millions who never before knew it. No 
the time has come to put the Unitarian Ser 
ice Committee on a sound membership basi 
Individual membership dues are $5.00 
year. There should be Chapters of the Con 
mittee in every Unitarian Church in the lan: 
The end of this year should see at lea 
25,000 persons signed up as members of tk 
Service Committee. Many people will, : 
course, give more than $5.00—some hu 
dreds and some thousands — but at the $5.¢ 
level practically every Unitarian can an 
should maintain a membership. This 
serious business and should be regarded : 
such by ministers and church officers. 
religious movement that has always emph: 
sized its interest in practical humanitaris 
good works should now be quick to chann 
this interest through a competently staffe 
and efficiently managed agency of its ow 
creation. I have no doubt of the willingne 
of the laity to rally to the Service Committe 
But at this time it is imperative that tl 
ministers and the church officers be dilige 
in making known the facts and providir 
opportunity for response. The cause 
supremely important. The response shoul 
be immediate, unanimous and generous 


Dr. Lester C. Lewis, minister of Unit 
Church of Brockton, Mass,, has been aq] 
pointed acting director of the Home Pro 
ects Department of the Unitarian Servic 
Committee. Plans for the summer workcam 
program will be announced in the ne: 
future. 


Dr. Lewis, who formerly was associate 
with the First Congregational Unitarian Soc 
ety in Lexington, Mass., received a B.s. di 
gree from Massachusetts Institute of Teel 
nology in 1922. He studied at Union Co 
lege, M.s., the University of Hambur; 
Ph.D., and Harvard where he received h 
s.T.B. degree in 1944, He spent last sun 
mer in Europe during which time he 
usc projects. ; 


Dr. John F. Thompson, president of t] 
International Nickel Company, has bi 
named New York regional chairman of t 
1950 fund-raising campaign of the Unitari: 
Service Committee. He will be responsi 


all campaign organization and special 
s in the metropolitan New York area. 
Dr. Thompson, who resides in New 
Conn., was campaign chairman last 
ar for the Phorch of Our Saviour in Brook- 
A native of Portland, Maine, he was 
duated from Columbia University School 
“Mines in 1908 and received his Ph.D. 
ee three years later. He has been asso- 
ited with International Nickel Company 
ce 1906, becoming president last year. 
2 is president of Whitehead Metal Products 
mmpany, a director in many industrial and 
ancial enterprises in the United States 
d Canada, and is prominent in metallur- 
val and scientific societies. 
} 


Unitarian camp 
rogram for junior 


igh boys and girls 
“I learned so much!” “fh campers felt the 
ople at Rowe were really interested in us.” 
nother year I'd like camp just as it was— 
t longer.” At an age when most young 
ople lose interest in formal, highly organ- 
d camps, when churches find it hard to 
ep them in church school, and families are 
utely aware of needing help, what filled 
sse junior highers with so much enthu- 
sm? 
Rowe is a country camp in the heart of 
> Berkshires; miles of hard dirt roads; such 
auty that just to be there is almost enough. 
ee from most of the pressures under 
lich all of us have to live, from closely 
amed schedules and honky-tonk environ- 
mts, here is a camp, not withdrawn from 
> world as it is, but part of a community 
ut is simple and real, where one feels one 
n take the time to live. 
What had they learned that meant so 
ach—in just two weeks? They had learned 
understand something about themselves 
individuals—and in most cases, to accept 
sir own emerging personalities. For the 
st time, some came to see a little bit of 
wat it means to be a good member of a 
dup, to become aware of the unique con- 
butions each makes to it. They began to 
ink through how men have used their 
nds to grow in religious thinking and 
actices. They began to share their own 
mderings about God, prayer, death, im- 
tality, and the many perplexities of living 
today’s world. They began to appreciate 
mething of what traditions are, and how 
ferent people use traditions, how we go 
out adding to old traditions as we build 
w ones. They learned to recognize signifi- 
nt religious experiences in day by day 
enings. They began to understand what 
titement, fatigue, tension and resentment 
n do, and to translate those feelings” into 
ms of larger relationships. 
e had the usual camp activities but even 
skeleton plan was accepted by the camp- 
: Here it was recognized that free time 
legitimate choice to make at any age. 
counsellors were ready to encourage each 
» to try new activities, to become involved 
ee ects. As a result all the boys 
gir ly danced, and enjoyed it. Our 
is to encourage creative outlets resulted 
interest and accomplishment in the 
of art as revealed in the interest inven- 
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WORSHIPING TO- 
GETHER: In a 
program designed to 
promote inter - faith 
religious understand- 
ing, children of the 
Jewish Community 
Center in Melrose, 
Mass., were guests 
of the Melrose Uni- 
tarian Church (Rev. 
Chadbourne A. 
Spring) not long 
ago. The event was 
reported in the 
newspapers as the 
first of its kind in the 
history of the town, 


and the visitors mingled in the church pews and classrooms with their young hosts. 
Shown are Richard Govenar and Arlita Cohen looking at a hymn book held by choir 


girl, Judy Flanders. 


tory given all campers by a properly qualified 
psychologist on the staff. 

The rotating Council met each morning 
with the Director, discussed program, sug- 
gestions, procedures, and problems, and pre- 
sented its report to the assembly. Each 
camper had an opportunity to represent his 
cabin on the Council each week. This was 
no mere tool for adults, but a shared experi- 
ence in democratic self-government. 

Discussing, in assembly, this matter of re- 
sponsibility, one camper said, “Why don't 
you make us stop doing this? You are the 
Director, you should tell us what to do and 
then make us do it.” The discussion then 
centered around the question, “At what age 
should a person cease to be told what to do, 
should he cease to be made to do it, and start 
making decisions himself? How do we best 
learn these things?” There was a growing 
awareness of the ways in which people func- 
tion. Growing in group responsibility meant 
learning to help one another unobtrusively. 

Perhaps the hardest thing for these young 
people to learn was that at the moment it 
may be easier to have someone make deci- 
sions for us. It relieves us of the respon- 
sibility, and there is always someone to 
blame if the decision proves inadequate. It 
is harder to have to make one’s own decisions 
but it is only by doing so that we mature, 
and achieve a sense of accomplishment and 
satisfaction. 

In coming to know young people from 
many parts of the country, in accepting dif- 
ferent points of view as part of our Unitarian 
heritage, yet seeing our common bonds while 
still young, camp had made a real contribu- 
tion to the future of Unitarianism as well. 

Yes, we were all agreed, they had learned 
a lot; but two weeks were not enough. So, 
in 1950, it will be three weeks (July 16- 
August 6) for Rowe Junior High Camp, a 
camp built on understanding and good 
human relationships for Unitarian young peo- 
ple of our entire fellowship. 

MATILDA MOORE, Detroit, Michigan 


(Photo courtesy, the Boston Globe) 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G. I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 


President: WaLLace W. Rossins 
5701 wooDLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 87 


Picture Rock Ranch 


SAYS 
Plan Now An 


APRIL VACATION 


When the Desert is in its glory of 
bloom 


GOOD FOOD, GOOD HORSES, 
GOOD FUN 


Lois and Win Sisson Cortaro, Arizona 


* Pulpit and Choir 
Headquarters for 
™ RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


4 Se ratte ia * HANGINGS 
: EMBROIDERIES 


Ss Communion Sets- Altar Ap- 
pointments « Altar Brass Goods 


CHURCH GOODS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


ON REQUEST 621-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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news 


Church of Larger Fellowship ee ches 8388 


members; assuming wider responsibilities 


An enthusiastic member of a Unitarian 
Church had a business opportunity which 
carried him to a city where there was no 
Unitarian church, indeed, there was no lib- 
eral church. He naturally was concerned 
about the prospect of losing completely the 
religious fellowship which had meant so 
much to him and his family. The problem 
of the religious education of his children 
loomed large before him, because, on the 
one hand, he did not want them to grow 
up without any church associations nor did 
he want them to grow up under the in- 
fluence of an orthodoxy which be believed 
to be no longer tenable. In a consulta- 
tion with his minister before he moved, he 
learned, for the first time, of the Church 
of the Larger Fellowship which he enthu- 
siastically joined. 

As a member of this Church he paid $5 
annual membership subscription. In return 
he had an opportunity to keep his fellow- 
ship with the whole communion of Unita- 
rians in the churches of the country. The 
first of each month he received a pastoral 
letter from the Minister of the Church; in 
the middle of the month another letter 
came trom the Clerk which was accompanied 
by some piece of Unitarian literature. A 
sermon by some minister, the Lenten 
Manual, new pamphlets which are published 
by the Division ot Publications, intormation 
about the Service Committee are samples of 
the type of publications which came to him. 
In addition he was able, through the Church 
of the Larger Fellowship, to receive from 
the Division of Education, not only contin- 
uing advice on the religious education of 
his children, but also the books which were 
appropriate for them at each stage of their 
development. 

Membership in the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship also provides for each one an 
annual subscription to The Christian Regis- 
ter, and a copy of the Unitarian Fellowship 
Hymn and Service Book which can be used 
either in the family or in a Fellowship Unit 
for services. The service materials in this 
book contain not only some which are to be 
found in the regular Hymns of the Spirit, but 
also some new material. With a few excep- 
tions the 89 hymns are all taken from 
Hymns of the Spirit. 

Our members are encouraged to write to 
the Officers of the Church for help and ad- 
vice on any problems or for the purpose of 
sharing their thoughts with us. In this way 
our Church, like any local one, becomes an 
educational institution for all associated with 
it. Some of those who join with us are still 
in the stage of violent reaction against an 
orthodox point of view in religion in which 
they can no longer believe, but they have 
not yet achieved positive liberal convictions. 
It is the responsibility of the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship to assist them in any way 
possible to build a constructive religious 
faith. Others in the “congregation” share 
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with us in their correspondence, insights and 
attitudes which are definite and important 
contributions to the continuing development 
of liberal religion. 

Many of those who join the Church were 
formerly completely unacquainted with 
Unitarianism and even, in some instances, 
with any church at all. This means that 
it is also our responsibility to introduce them 
to the ways of procedure, the beliefs, and 
points of view commonly held among us— 
to make them, in other words, good Unita- 
rians. For it is always one of our purposes 


to help our members transfer to full church. 


membership in some local Unitarian church 
or to participation in the life of a Fellow- 
ship Unit. ‘lherefore we are always pleased 
to accept the resignation of a member who 
has moved to a community where he has 
the opportunity for this personal affiliation 
with an existing Unitarian organization. Up 
to the present time we have been instru- 
mental in helping many people join 
churches. 

Not all our heavy volume of correspond- 
ence with our members is concerned with 
theological or religious questions. We en- 
courage them to turn to us for any help 
which they feel that we might give them. 
We are sometimes asked to help with per- 
sonal and family problems. The procedure 
of adopting a baby was one of these. At the 
present time we are deeply concerned with 
a refugee family who need some help in 
becoming acclimated to this country and 
finding their places as contributing citizens. 
The father is a teacher of languages, but at 
present is in an orthodox church college 
where he finds himself quite ill at ease. We 
would like to assist him in getting an ap- 
pointment in a liberal institution. His chil- 
dren are at that period in their lives where 
the problem of higher education is vital, 
They are hoping to be able to attend some 


liberal college where they will receive an . 


education free from religious doctrinal re- 
strictions. This family had never heard of an 
organized group of religious liberals in this 
country until, through some circumstance, 
their names were sent to us and we wrote 
a letter to them. Immediately on reading the 
introductory literature which is always sent 
to new prospects, they discovered that here 
was a whole company of people who were 
holding the same religious point of view to 
which they had come. quite independently 
as the result of their thinking. 

Such an experience is being constantly 
repeated, There are a quantity of individ- 
uals all over the country who are “Unita- 
rians without knowing it” and who welcome 
the fellowship which they can derive through 
the Church of the Larger Fellowship with 
the whole tradition of organized liberal reli- 
gion. Once they find their place they be- 
come enthusiastic members and supporters 
of the cause of liberal religion. Not only 
is this Church of 888 members rapidly be- 


ganized religious liberalism. In the past 
years they have consistently exceeded he 
suggested share in the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal by contributing $3579 in 1947-48 
$3566 in 1948-49; and up to the present time 
have sent in $2348 for the 1949-50 Appeal. 
The Service Committee, too, is another of 
our Unitarian endeavors which deeply q 
peals to them as an active expression of our 
religious convictions. . 

At the present time our membership ig 
widely distributed not only over the Unitet 
States and Canada, but we also have mem 
bers in South American countries, in Europe 
and a vigorous fellowship of religious libe 
in Japan who are affiliated with us. We ju 
had the privilege of welcoming one of the: 
Japanese members, Dr. Hideo Kishimote 
who is currently visiting this country as } 
member of an official delegation to study ou 
methods of higher education. 

We Unitarians have a demanding respor 
sibility to the thousands of liberal minde¢ 
religious individuals and families all over 
the country and in other parts of the world 
who are seeking comradeship in their liber: I 
ism. Every effort we can make to offer t 
such people the fellowship which they crave 
is amply repaid not only in the ave 
and help to them, but also in the valuable 
and essential coordinating of religious liberals 
with a confident belief in human nature so 
that they may be an effective and important 
influence in this period when there is so 
much emphasis upon an authoritarian or or- 
thodox interpretation of religion. The 


Church of the Larger Fellowship and the 
Fellowship Units are our most rapidly grow- 
ing missionary activities. 


DAN H. FE 


NEWS! 


Ronald Knox has finished his ver- | 
sion of the Bible. The second volume 
of the Old Testament has now been 
published—it can be bought sepa- 
rately or in combination with Volume I 
of the Old Testament in a two-volume 
set. The New Testament is separate. 


First American edition of the Bible 
in Basic English was published 
March 24, 

All these new additions to our stock | 
make the variety still greater. We are | 
ready to serve you. 


At All Price Levels Best Values. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY | 
Boston 8, } 


41 Bromfield Street 


a in the photograph is the famous 
ncer Ruth St. Denis as she appeared 
the First Unitarian Church of Los 
geles (Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman) in 
rogram recently. This particular inter- 
tation is called “Incense.” 


PRODUCING THE MINISTER: Excit- 
and enthusiastic about the sermons be- 
| preached in the Unitarian Church of 
i Francisco by Rev. Harry C. Meserve, 
; Dutton Club, composed of young mar- 
J couples, has undertaken to reprint in 
meograph form one sermon every month 
1 distribute it as widely as possible as 
> way of introducing their minister to 
tors, strangers, friends—and a way ot 
string those who heard the sermon a 
ing souvenir of the occasion. The Dut- 
_ Club also handles book sales in the 
wch and is actively promoting Beacon 
ss books. 


ENINGS ON SCHWEITZER: A series 
three Sunday evenings devoted to the 
sonality and work of Albert Schweitzer 
re offered to the public recently by the 
itarian Society ot Fort Wayne. Rey. 
m S. Gilmartin, on the first evening, gave 
dress, “Schweitzer, the Man and his 
e”; the next week this was followed by 
hweitzer, His Work and Ideas”; and the 
d week, “Schweitzer, his Significance for 
lay.” Recordings of Dr. Schweitzer 
ying the organ music of Bach were heard 
ore each meeting; and the lectures were 
wed by questions and discussion. Books 
and about Schweitzer were on sale at 
vell-stocked church bookshop. 


iD FEDERAL UNION: For more than 
ecade, Unity Club of Tufts College has 
n a joint venture between the Unitarian 
Universalist students. Unity Club re- 
ly passed a resolution endorsing the pro- 
study the union of the two de- 

s and urging each member to do 


to urge a congregational meeting 


news 


of his local church to put itself on record 
as being in favor also. 


PUBLIC INTEREST EVENTS: The 
weekly newsletter of the First Unitarian 
Church of Pittsburgh (Rev. Irving R. Mur- 
ray) recently announced three activities of 
public interest and of a nonsectarian nature. 
Reprints were made and mailed out to 
nearly 3000 non-Unitarians who were also 
invited to take part. Offerings included 
first: a series of open house meetings on 
Thursday evenings, ranging all the way 
from a reading of his own poems, with com- 
mentary and discussion, by Poet Lawrence 
Lee to a discussion of Unitarian religious 
convictions on specific questions by a repre- 
sentative sampling of Unitarians in Pitts- 
burgh. Also included were evenings of 
drama, foreign movies, music, and a read- 
ing by Author Gladys Schmitt (David the 
King, etc.) from the manuscript of a forth- 
coming novel. Second, once a month “we 
bring one of our Allegheny County congress- 
men to report to you on what is happen- 
ing in the Congress and to answer your 
questions.” Five different congressmen 
have agreed to speak. Third, “The Roving 
Roundtable—Psychiatry and Personal Re- 
lations” scheduled for Sunday mornings at 
ten oclock. “The Roundtable is a non- 
sectarian forum. Talks last about thirty 
minutes, with an equal amount of time for 
discussion.” Subjects to be discussed in- 
cluded psychological guidance for the right 
job; relations between student and teacher; 


community relations; and other subjects. 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘‘Stained Glass."’ 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


TEEN AGERS UNDER 
SOCIAL PRESSURE 


Recently, J. Edgar Hoover praised 
as “heartening” the program of a 
youth organization which promotes 
alcohol-free social activities as a 
part of its stated purpose. 

You and I, as parents of Unita- 
rian young people have a real con- 
tribution to make in helping our 
youth to establish definite and posi- 
tive attitudes about living a life that 
is free from alcohol, its habits, its 
associations, and its consequences. 

Nearly half of all high school 
students experiment with alcohol 
by the time they leave high schools. 
Two-thirds of America’s 4,000,000 
alcoholics BEGAN DRINKING IN 
THEIR TEENS. 


Why do teen-agers drink? Some 
are curious. Some don’t have 
enough healthy outlets for their 
energy and enthusiasm. But MOST 
TEEN-AGERS ARE VICTIMS OF 
SOCIAL PRESSURE —they don’t 
know how to say “No, thank you,” 
and come out of the situation on 
top with their friends. We need not 
preach to young people and empha- 
size “DON’T.” Instead, let us work 
a little hard ourselves to provide 
wholesome social activities and en- 
courage ALL their friendships but 
not allow ourselves to be segregated 
from our own children. 


A serious drinking situation in a 
western high school was broken up 
by developing a changed attitude 
among the entire student body with 
the idea that you don’t have to 
drink to be smart or popular. 

Are your own children equipped 
to handle in their stride such pres- 
sures for conformity? Perhaps 
these suggestions will help you. 


First, present the honest facts 
about alcohol. poet Ale ft 

Second, adults should abstain 
from drinking. Alcohol should be 
associated with medicinal needs, not 
with social accessories. 

Third, provide young people 
with drink-free fun. 

Fourth, band together with other 
parents who feel similarly in this 
matter to sponsor youth parties. 
These parties will provide young 
people with personal convictions 
and self-assurance. They may then 
go anywhere and he able to say 
“No, thank you’? —and mean it, 
and come out on top of the situa- 
tion! (There are now over 160 
such groups in 28 states — and 
more every month). 

And we ean further these desir- 
able ends by seeing that all existing 
youth groups, parties and confer- 
ences within our Unitarian sphere 
of influence are helped to become 
alcohol-free. 

DWIGHT S. STRONG, President 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


For free material to implement 
the above suggestions, write to 


THE UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. 


mews 


“FOR DISTIN- 
) GUISHED S E RV- 
ICE”: Rev. Harry 
Hooper, minister of 
the Unitarian 
Church of Staten 
Island, received a 
plaque from the 
president of a Staten 
Island Lodge of 


J. Levine, chairman 
of the ceremonies, 
looks on. The award 
was presented to Mr. 
Hooper “for his 
work with people. of 
all creeds and races 
on Staten Island, on 
a man-to-man basis.” 
President Nelson K. 
Mintz said: “Wher- 
ever we go we find Harry Hooper working, whether it be for Jewish people, Catholic 
people or colored people. ... Without fanfare, he is outstanding in his service to the 
community.” (Photo courtesy—Staten Island Advance) 


Ga 


Ministerial Changes 


CHURCH 


Barnstable and Yarmouth, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 

Greenfield, Mass. 

Houlton, Maine 

Mendon and West Upton, Mass. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Sanford, Maine 

Stockton, Calif, 


MINISTER CALLED 


Hazel R. Gredler 
Gaston M. Carrier 
Paul H. Chapman 
J..Robert Bath 
Truman L. Hayes 
Harold Scott 
Leonard Helie 
Samuel Wright, Jr. 


MEADVILLE TRUSTEES: At the annual 
meeting of the Board of Trustees of The 
Meadville Theological School, the following 
men were elected as new trustees: Perry G. 
Anderson, Milwaukee, Wis.; Perry J. Stearns, 
Milwaukee; Rev. A. Powell Davies, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; J. Sadler Shaw, Coshocton, O.; 
Hayward H. Coburn, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
trustees retiring from office were commended 
for their services to the school. They are 
Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, Boston; and 
Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, Boston. 


Hotel Belleone 
Ou Beacon Fill, Boston 


Next to State House 


The CHILDREN’S MISSION T0 CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical preblems 
from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 

President Emeritus 
MISS DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President Emeritus 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
RICHARD DAVISSON, JR., Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
318 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


UNITARIAN ROWE CAMP 


June 24-July 16, 1950 
for high school age young people 
$15.00 weekly rate 


B'nai B'rith as Philip - 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 


Education for Individuals 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 


A College Preparatory Boarding 


School for Boys 
Six forms (Grades 7 to 12) 
FOR INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE TO 


MITCHELL GRATWICK, HEADMASTER 


An inspiring conference camp in the beautiful 
Berkshires at Rowe, Mass., serving Unitarian 
youth for over a quarter century. Church dele- 
gates and individual enrollments encouraged. 


A cooperative conference venture of youth lead- 
ership under mature guidance. 


Particulars from the Director: 
Rev. George N. Marshall, First Parish 
Plymouth, Mass. 


INSPIRATION — FUN — EDUCATION — HEALTH 


A Unitarian camp incorporated “To diffuse the 
knowledge and promote the interests of pure 
religion, which, in accordance with the teachings 
of Jesus, is summed up in love to God and love 
to man” as in Article | of the By-Laws of the 
A.U.A, 


Classified Advertising 


CHURCH — PULPIT, confirmation, bapti 
caps and gowns. Prices to meet your pocket 
Write for free catalog. Lindner 153-CH, Wes 
New York. , 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON MASS. — ARLINGTON STR 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. E 
D.D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday service, 11 
Church School, 9:45 a. m. 


preach at noon. Vespers, 5 p. m. 
Service, 11 a. m. Children’s Service, 4 p. m. # 
ARE WELCOME. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOU 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minis 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 ; 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church Office « 
daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Sta 
Executive Director. 


WANTED 
For the Vineyard Haven Unitarian Chu: 
a pulpit chair of walnut or oak. Will ] 
crating and transportation. Mrs. Royal 
Smith, Box 634, Vineyard Haven, Me 


WANTED 


Summer tenants for pleasant roomy « 
tage on island North Haven, Mai 
piazzas, fireplaces, safe beach for cl 
dren, good roads and store service. R 
for season, $150. Write care Christ 
Register, Box 715, 25 Beacon Stre 
Boston 8, Mass. 


WANTED 

As Director of Religious Education in 
Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C., a p 
son with suitable qualifications. Ple 
reply to Chairman, Religious Educat: 
Committee, All Souls’ Church, 16th a 
Ay Streets, N. W., Washington 
D. C. 


VACATIONING 


Make your next vacation inexpensi 
much more pleasant and get acquain 
with other families of our liberal fell 
ship. Exchange homes with one of th 
in another part of the country. Wz 
for complete information to: 


PEACEFUL GARDENS 
Reciprocal Vacation Service 
7215 Aspan Drive 
Croswell 3, Michigan 


-Used Opera Seats: 


Several thousand 100% rebui 
used church seats. We can fw 
nish any quantity you reques 


Write for photos and state 
quantity. 


ACME SEATING CO. 
185 East Water St., Kalamazoo, 


Reprinted from The Saturday Review of Literature and % 
The Christian Century 


the editorial rooms of the Beacon Press, Boston. 


an you remember when a major best-seller 


* 


as won such distinguished scholarly backing? 


BrP From the current issue of THE ANNALS, pub- 
lished by The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science: 


llanshard, Paul. American Freedom and Catholic Power. 
Pp. 350. Boston: Beacon Press, 1949. $3.50 


“This is a powerful book deserving serious attention from 
th laymen and social scientists. ... 


“A prologue makes crystal clear to all fair-minded read- 
s that Blanshard is writing of centralized Church power 
erating in secular fields, and is not attacking Catholic 
ople, or Catholicism as private faith and ritual. To this 
sdge he adheres with remarkable consistency. There fol- 
ws, with careful documentation largely from Catholic 
urces, a calm but razor-keen analysis of the structure of 
> hierarchy, its relation to the democratic state, its influ- 
ce on education, and its role in the bitter controversy 
ncerning public support of Catholic schools... 

“There is much for the social scientist in the book. He 
uld view the volume as an example of unostentatious ob- 
‘tivity. Assumptions are made clear, but no breast is 
aten in the process. The very clarity of Blanshard’s style 
res assurance that he is not deceiving himself or trying 
deceive anybody else.... 

‘Blanshard has thrown a bombshell that disturbs the 
ne and challenges existing evasions. Yet social scien- 
ts may be happier in their classrooms because of the ulti- 
te consequences of this superbly articulate attack on a 
monstrated threat to freedom of thought. The action of 


‘ial scientists is another matter. Some German colleagues 
1 ample time to ponder academic objectivity after the 
2ichschaltung.” Clifford Kirkpatrick 


1? From the current issue of THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
REVIEW, edited by the Sage School of Philoso- 
phy, Cornell University: 


‘The author’s thesis briefly is that the Church as a sys- 
a of organized power is a most bitter opponent of the 
eral tradition, a tradition which in a review of this size 
y be defined as the principles enunciated in the First 
1endment to the Constitution. Freedom of religion, of 
ech, and of the press, Mr. Blanshard attempts to show, 
1 does show in the opinion of the undersigned, has been 
acked consistently and sometimes successfully by Rome. 
e reader should observe that Mr. Blanshard makes a 
rp distinction between Catholicism as a religion and 
me as a temporal power. Education, medicine, sexual 
ations between husband and wife, the reading matter of 
_ public both Catholic and non-Catholic, science, labor 
ations, have all come under the control of this power and 
t not merely in Vatican City over which it exercises its 
al sovereignty, but also in the United States of America. 
is puts the Church on exactly the same basis as the 
yernment of Soviet Russia and its members on exactly 
-same basis as members of the Communist Party in that 
sh groups are said to be under the orders of a foreign 
wer while retaining the rights and privileges of Ameri- 
| citizens. Whether such dual loyalty can be tolerated 
a free democracy is not merely a practical problem, but 
eculiarly philosophical problem. . 

‘Mr. Blanshard naturally believes in the liberal tradition. 
can hardly expect Rome to miss an opportunity to re- 


n what it has lost. But he can with good reason present 
the American people a a detailed account of how Rome 
ss to work to carry out its program. This he has done 
cosy and in general without bitterness and fanati- 
m. oreover he has performed a great service to phi- 
pod AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC POWER has 

— a, Be in sales (3653 in latest week) in spite of many 
ip not encountered by other bestsellers. . . . Listed by 
PETAL 1 BOOKSE LLER as cne of the top ten nonfiction best- 
in America’s bookstores for the entire year of 1949, and identified as 


in bookstore sales to the No. 4 fiction bestseller (THE wine 
- On Bea the national bestseller tabulations for months. . 
t, 


losophers in that the issue which we must decide—and by 
‘we’ I mean philosophers—becomes that between authori- 
tarianism and freedom. That issue boils down to whether 


it is better for individuals to make up their own minds 
about what they want to do or to accept the dictates of 
an organized power, whether that power is called religious 
or political or aesthetic or scientific. ... If Catholics be- 
lieve that Rome ‘has all the answers’ and if Communists be- 
lieve that the Politburo has all the answers and if some 
other group believes that the Hundred Best Books have 
all the answers, then each group will perforce resort to 
these courts of last appeal and will consider other people 
as heretics and infidels and possibly scoundrels. If some 
of us believe that all truth is not as yet discovered, but 
that new problems arise in every field, including those of 
religion and ethics and politics and art and economics and 
science and so on, and that consequently new answers will 
have to be formulated, then we shall resist the trend 
towards authoritarianism. But that issue is fundamentally 
the question of the reality of time and change and multi- 
plicity, a question which concerns philosophers, not politi- 
cians. For that reason, if for no others, members of our 
profession should know Mr. Blanshard’s work in detail. 
It will not be read by good Catholics, but presumably it 
will be read by Communists and by at least a few others 
whose nostalgia for the thirteenth century carries them to 
denunciation of our own culture. We can only hope that 
they will profit from reading it and cool down. Let them 
remember that liberalism, as we have defined it, is not the 
effect of sin but of experience.” George Boas 


From the current issue of INTERNATIONAL 


International Affairs, London: 
“This eee is most carefully and completely ‘documented.’ 
Therein lies its serious importance. The author has no 


quarrel with ‘the Catholic people,’ but he asks whether a 
Church autocratically governed by a hierarchy that takes its 
orders from outside the country, and frankly aims at politi- 
cal domination, is compatible with the ideas and the future 
of American democracy. He claims that the programme 
of the Church is almost. as much political as_ spiri- 
tual, and he soberly raises the question whether the Roman 
bishops should not be regarded as agents of a foreign 
Power. The word of the Pope is law in faith and morals, 
and it is he who claims to define the scope of morals. The 
book contains an immense amount of factual information, 
and, even when all allowance has been made for the bias 
of the author, indicates a situation demanding the serious 
concern of those who care for democracy and freedom.” 

Nathaniel Micklem 


Honored as one of the fifty outstanding books of the year 
by the Division of Public Libraries of the American Library 
Association. 

Says John Dewey, dean of American philosophers: “Mr. 
Blanshard has done a difficult and necessary piece of work 
with exemplary scholarship, good judgment and tact.’ 


Other Beacon Press scholarly 
studies at your bookseller 


THE DRIVING POWER OF WESTERN CIVILIZA- 
TION. By Eugen Rosentock-Huessy. $2. 

RELATIVITY: A RICHER TRUTH. By Philipp Frank. 
Foreword by Albert Einstein. $2. 

LEAVES FROM A RUSSIAN ot aoe ga 30 Years 
After. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. $3. 

KNOWING AND THE KNOWN. By John Dewey and 
Arthur F. Bentley. $4. 

CORNERSTONES” OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN 
AMERICA. Edited by Joseph L. Blau. $3. 

ESSAYS ON FREEDOM & POWER. By Tord Acton. $5. 


Best known for his exposure of Tammany 
while serving as head of New York City’s 
Department of Investigations and Accounts 
under Mayor LaGuardia, Paul Blanshard 
has had a varied career of public service. 
He has studied theology, is a member of 
the New York Bar, and was a State 
Department official during World War lI. 
His most recent book, American Freedom 
and Catholic Power, became a best-seller 
despite a conspiracy of silence 
against it, honored b° the 
Division of Public Libraries of the Ameri- 
can Library Association as one of the 50 
outstanding books of 1949. 


press 
and was 


YOU? 


The Nobel Peace Prize Winner for 
says that our best hope for peace lies with 
the people of the world, not with their gov- 
Read his prescription for individ- 


ernments. 
ual action toward world sanity in 


THE PEOPLE MUST ACT 
By Lord John Boyd Orr 
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ANNOUNCES AS ITS SPECIAL ROME CORRESPONDI 
DURING THE CURRENT YEAR: 


PAUL BLANSHAR 


AUTHOR OF THE BEST-SELLER “. 


“American Freedom and Catholic Powe ! 


HE emergence of the Vatican as a 

world political influence is one of 
the crucial and hushed-up develop- 
ments of our time. This year, when the 
presence in Rome of thousands of 
pilgrims attests to the Vatican’s power, . 
it is timely to examine the Vatican's 
bid for authority as an international 
state, influencing national govern- 
ments and their policies. 


To bring you the first full and frank 
report on Vatican world political ac- 
tivities, THE NATION is sending Paul 
Blanshard on a roving commission to 
Europe and the Middle East. With 
headquarters in Rome, he will report 


‘from first-hand observation on such 


questions as: 


YOUR GOVERMENT ? 


eC 


says a former United Nations official. 
suggests how it might be done in 


WHAT POINT FOUR REALLY MEANS 
By Bernard Mishkin 


ALSO COMING IN THE NATION 


PEACESs wWhHo CAN SAVE IT? 


The people’s will to peace must be imple- 
mented by American actions along the lines 
of President Truman’s “Point Four” program, 
He 


@ Does the Vatican represent a new tot 
tarianism? 


@ How does it influence our State Depe 
ment? 


@ What are its aims in Europe and the Mi 
East, and to what extent have they bi 
attained? 


@ What are its methods of seeking pow 


Vatican City? 


@ Is Jerusalem earmarked to become a 
@ What are Rome’s relations with 7 


medanism? 


Readers familiar with Mr. Blanshar 
famous articles on Roman Cath 
policy in the United States, which ¢ 
peared in THE NATION in 1948, y 
not want to miss these important n 
revelations about an issue that affe 
us all. 


« 
a 


WORLD GOVERNMENT ? > 


The H-Bomb, says a famous news anal 
has ended war’s role as the protector 
national safety. While a power polic 
mains inevitable in the absence of te 
what steps can we take to bring us wit 
hail of limited world government, the 
sure guarantee of security? 


FROM TWO WORLDS TO ONE ~ 
By Raymond Swing : 
; 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


BOOKS reviewed by cri 


3] 


WEEKS OF THE NATION $ 
YOU SAVE 40% (regularly $7 a year) 


Can sex crimes be prevented? 

A debate by two outstanding physicians— 
Dr. Martin Gumpert and 
Dr. Harry Benjamin 


i t Where is Labor going? 
hare. 7 H going? 
' fag Scbdisen oh wpa ge Spee § Read Murray Kempton, well-known labor 
i 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. I ; : : 
H a columnist, who will cover week by week 
I I enclose my remittance of $3 for which please send § developments in unions, labor-manage- 
me the next 37 issues of THE NATION. H ment relations, and labor politics. 
i 
i : H Are newspapers prejudicing juries? 
: Eh 1 a ee eee ee oP err cee: Toco An sterceet od Barri finey a Read: Fam Triazs vs. FREE Press 
: H By Clifford J. Durr 
NGSE Ay cats daeiesbddven’Qoven tee cop an take eel ORC ter aoe recurs ata a 
4 POM CLS aye i What about Middle-Income housing? 
a ; Read: WHat HAprpENED TO THE DREAM 
; CNY et acetate ris i Seas LORE © ce State tc eget as ae House? 
R i 
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who are also writers of | 
tinction, under the editors 
of Margaret Marshall. — 


PLAYS reviewed by Jo: 
Wood Krutch, the most 


ART reviewed by 
Kees, painter an 
two one-man shows 
published volumes of | 
to his credit. | 


MUSIC reviewed by 
Haggin, author of the 
book. “Music in the Na 


